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A POPULAR HISTORY OF BRIT 
LICHENS ; comprising an Account of their Structure Re. 
production, Uses, Distribution, and Classification. By W. LAUDER 
LINDSAY, JL.D., Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physi 
Societies of Luinburgh, &c. ™ 
““The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of 
botanical scince. The twenty-two plates contain ilustratigy 
beautifully coloured, of no less than 392 subjects, and it isimpr. 
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Conten18:—The Religious Denominations of London—Sketehs 
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tal Profession—Legisiation against Poisoning—Dircrepancies jn 
Pharmacope@ial Doses—The Use of Methylated Spirit in Pharm. 
ceutical Preparations—The Sale of Poisons—Hydrocotyle Asiatica 
—Sanrguinaria Canadensis, Linn. (with Cut)—Study—Results of 
Physical and Chemical Investigation, and Applications in the 
Arts—Mealy Bug of the Vine—Maple Sugar—Sulphate of Alumina 
and Alum—Vitality of Seeds—The Drying of Plants for the Her- 
barium-The Electric Telegraph—The Medicine Stamp and 
Licence Acti: Correspondence— Poisoning by Laudanum—De- 
cease of Mr. Stafford, M.P.: Inquest—Sanitary Proceedings in the 
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London: Jom Churchill, New Burlington Street; Maclachlan 
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SOCIETY FOR DECEMBER. 
ConTENTS. 

1. MR. TARTT ON CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 
2, REV. J. CLAY ON COMMITTALS TO PRISON. 
2. DR. STRANG ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF TIDAL 
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RIVERS. 
. MR. BEAMISH ON THE STATISTICS OF CHELTEN- 
HAM 


5. DR. STRANG ON THE EMBROIDERED MUSLIN 
MANUFACTURE, 
6. MISCELLANEA. 


London: John William Parker and Son, 445, West Strand, W.C. 





Price 2s. 


OOKER’S JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
DECEMBER, No. CVII.—Conrents. 

ORIGINAL PAPERS— 

FLORULA HONGKONGENSIS; THE FILICES. By Sit 
W.J. HOOKER. 

MITTEN, W., and WILSON, W.: ENUMERATION OF 
THE MOSSES COLLECTED IN INDIA. by Dr. J.D. 
HOOKER and Dr. T. THOMSON. 

MUELLER, Dr. F. DESCRIPTION OF A NEW SPECIES 
OF JOSEPHINIA,FROM NORTH AUSTRALIA. 

HOOKER, Dr. J. D.: ON A NEW SPECIES OF DIA- 
PENSIA, FROM THE EASTERN HIMALAYA. 

BOTANICAL INFORMATION, 

Dr. NYLANDER’S SYNOPSIS OF THE LICHENS. 

HELDREICH’S HERB:RIUM GRAECUM NORMALE. 

DEATH OF Mr. PURDIE. 

Mr. THWAITES'S ENUMERATION OF THE PLANTS OF 
CEYLON. 
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AND SURVEYS FOR A RAILROAD ROUTE £ROM 
THE MISSISSIPPI TO THE PACIFIC. 

LOWE'S MANUAL FLORA OF MADEIRA. 
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FIFTH EDITION. 

SCHOT’S “AROIDEA” AND “ICONES ARO! 
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THE PHYTOLOGIST. 

MOORES INDEX FILICUM, 

NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








PoOPuLaR HISTORY of the AQUARIUM 
OF MARINE AND FRESHWATER ANIMALS AND 
| PLANTS. By GEORGE BRETTINGHAM SOWERBY, F.L& 


London: Loyell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ORIENTAL and WESTERN SI- 


BERIA: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Travels in Siberia, 
Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Central 
Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. In One large 
volume, royal 8vo, embellished with upwards of 50 Iliustra- 
tions, including numerous beautifully coloured Plates, from 
Drawings by the Author,and a Map. Price £2 2s. elegantly 
bound. 

From tHe Examiner, Nov. 28th.— By virtue alike of its text 
and its pictures, we place this book of travel in the first rank 
among those illustrated gift-books now so much sought by the 
public. It is a valuable addition to the literature of travel; 
it is a famous contribution also to the list of show-books 
for the present season. Mr. Atkinson’s book is most readable. 
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nine thousand five hundred miles of moving to and fro in a wild 
and almost unknown country, should yield a book worth reading, 
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MR. TUPPER’S NEW WORK— 


THE RIDES AND REVERIES of A:SOP SMITH. By 
MARTIN F.TUPPER. 10s. 6d. bound, 

“‘ Mr. Tupper’s new work will do good service to his literary re- 
putation. It is written in a thoughtful, suggestive spirit, and 
combines with lucidity and acuteness of judgment, freshness cf 
fancy and elegance of sentiment. Inits cheerful and instructive 
pages, sound moral principles are forcibly inculcated, and every- 
day truthsacquire an air of novelty, and are rendered peculiarly 
attractive by being expressed in that sententious and epigram- 
matic laneuage which so largely contributed to the popularity of 
the Author's former work, entitled ‘ Proverbial Philosophy.’”— 
Mornine@ Post. 

“* All who have read and profited by ‘ Proverbial Philosophy,’ 
will find in these * Rides and Reveries’ much of the same qualities 
of mind and happy appropriateness of expression which were so 
marked in Mr. Tupper’s previous writings.”—CuronicLe. 
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CHOW CHOW; being Selections 
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COUNTESS FALKLAND. Second Edition, Revised, 2 vols. 
8vo, with Illustrations. 30s. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 


and DISCOVERIES in SOUTH-WESTERN AFRICA. By 
CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. Royal 8vo, with Map. 
and 50 Illustrations of Sporting Adventures, Subjects of 
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THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY. 
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the Author of ‘‘ Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 3 vols. 

“ This tale is all but absolutely fascinating.”— Grobe. 

“« Those who have read ‘ Margaret and her Bridesmaids’ will be 
prepared for the enjoyment that awaits them in another work by 
the same hand. ‘The Lady of Glynne’ isa charming story.”— 
Taiterary Gazette. 


“There is a great deal that is both excellent and charming in 
this book."—ATHEN ¥UM. 


CASTE. By the Author of “Mr. 


Arle.” 3 vols. 
“* A novel of great power and attraction—full of fire and energy, 
of incident and interest, and certain to make a sensation.”—MeEs- 


COURT SECRETS. By Mrs. 
“Mrs. Thomson is the author of some excellent novels, but 


THOMSON. 8 vols. 
we remember none we like better than this.”—EXamINER. 


SEYMOUR AND HIS FRIENDS. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Secret Marriage.” 3 vols. 
“ Pull of interest and passion.”—HeEnatp. 


Also, in the press, 
ADELE. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of ‘‘ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 
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By Miss PARDOE, ' 
Author of “ The City of the Sultan,” &e, 
Feap. 8vo, with Portrait, 5s, cloth. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN BANI, 
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Aithor of “Damon and Pythias,” &e, 
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With bxtracts from his Correspondence, General 
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Feap. 8vo, with Portrait, 5s. cloth, 
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Or, ARABIAN TALES, 
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interesting tales, illustrative of Oriental Manners aj 
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With a Preface by Miss PARDOE, 
Fap. 8vo, with numerous Engravings, 3s, 6d, 


THE ADVENTURES OF JULES 
GERARD 


THE LION-KILLER OF NORTHERN AFRICA, 
During kis Ten Years’ Campaigns among the Lions of 
Algeria; to which is added, a Complete History and Deserip. 
tion of Algeria, and numerous Illustrative Engravings, 

Feap. Svo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

“We hope this charming little volume will mect with the 
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REVIEW. 

THE DEMON OF GOLD. 
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REVIEWS. 


a Historical Sketch. 


itish Rule in India: 
ag ee Smith, Elder, 


By Harriet Martineau. 

and Co. ; . 
A wan in robust health generally thinks little 
about the anatomy of his frame. His blood 
flows placidly ; the several parts of his system 
perform their functions ; he eats, drinks, 
digests, sleeps, and is up to his work, and he 
never inquires how this pleasing result is 
obtained. But some evening, after a liberal 
indulgence in turtle and venison, and punch 
and claret, he feels a twitch in his great toe. 
The afflicted part becomes the colour of a 
beefsteak ; and what with the pain, and the 
fever produced by the pain, and the depres- 
sion of spirits, and all the concomitants of a 
smart fit of the gout, he is neorly mad before 
morning. ‘hen it is wonderful how learned 
he becomes, all of a sudden, in the mys- 
teries of chyme and chyle, and gastric 
juice, and bile. He finds out how his food is 
digested in his stomach and becomes blood, 
and is oxygenated in his lungs, and sent on 
through the arteries; and how the turtle 
and the punch, the venison and the claret, 
got into his great toe, and produced that 
horrid twinge. 

We are now suffering under an acute fit of 
the gout in one of our extremities. As long 
as India took out our cottons, our hardware, 
our pale ales, and our useless younger sons, 
and sent us back opium, and revenue, and 
yellow old colonels, and nabobs with plenty 
of money, in return, we cared little to inquire 
into the process by which a consummation so 
desirable was brought about. We have now 
felt a twinge in our Indian extremity which 
recals us to a sense of the fact that India is 
part of ourselves. We are dispatching dose 
after dose of colocynth into the peccant 
member in the shape of transports laden with 
British soldiers. But while all this is doing, 
we are beginning for the first time to 
wish for information with respect to the struc- 
ture of the member which is giving us so 
much trouble. We want to see how it is 
that a portion of our empire which has 
hitherto been a source of wealth and honour, 
has suddenly become a drain upon our re- 
sources, and a disgrace to our rule. That 
the immediate and pressing danger will be 
overcome, we have no doubt; but, in order 
that an adequate remedy may be applied, 
and that the disease may not recur in an 
aggravated form, we must learn something 
of the internal organization to which the 
curative art is to be applied. The map of 
Hindostan is now studied with avidity, and 
some are deep in the pages of Mill. Most 

eople content themselves with Lord Macau- 
ay’s Clive and Warren Hastings. The 
Russian war made us brush up our knowledge 
of the geography of the Tauric Chersonesus ; 
the Sepoy mutiny will make those who six 
months ago would have been puzzled to 
describe the situation of Cawnpore, Delhi, 
and Lucknow, as expert in the geography of 
the Indian peninsula as they are in that of 
Middlesex and Kent. This they can learn 
from the excellent maps which are every day 
published. But hitherto we have had no 
popular and succinct account of the growth 
and present position of our Indian empire ; 
for Lord Macaulay’s Essays, admirable as 
they are for their purpose, relate almost 


which form but a part of the great epic poem 
of the British conquest of India. 

To supply the want felt by all, Miss Mar- 
tineau has compiled the present useful and 
entertaining work. She first gives a sketch 
of the geography and physical character of 
the country; and, after glancing at the native 
civilization, the various foreign conquests 
which have swept across the peninsula, and 
its social and political condition when it was 
visited by the first European, she proceeds to 
trace the growth of British rule, and especiall 
the formation of that native army which 
was once the instrument of our triumph, and 
has become the instrument of our disgrace. 
We pass over Miss Martineau’s geographi- 
cal peep at India from a peak of the Hima- 
layas, or the Abodes of Snow. It is well 
and picturesquely written ; and will give the 
reader a general view of the ¢errain, such as 
can hardly be learned from the map. An ade- 
quate idea of the magnitude of the peninsula 
may be gathered from the fact that it exceeds 
the area of Europe, if Russia be subtracted, 
by 144,150 square miles, and that its popula- 
tion falls short of the population of Europe 
by only 19,000,000. We are apt to think of 
the natives of this vast continent as if they 
formed one nation, or at least one race of 
men. This is a mistake. It is undoubtedly 
true, that there are some broad distinctions 
which divide Asiatic from European civiliza- 
tion. With the difference of climate, and 
other outward unchanging conditions, it 


could hardly be otherwise. But it is 
not too much to say that the Sikhs 
differ from the Hindoos, and _ both 


from the Rohillas, as much as a Frenchman 
does from an Englishman or a Magyar. 
From this fact flows a practical infer- 
ence of very great importance. If a hand- 
ful of English are to govern these enormous 
and heterogeneous populations, it is of the 
greatest moment that the officials should be 
well acquainted with the language, habits, 
and modes of thought of the several people 
among whom they are to exercise their 
functions. How many are the mistakes, and 
the consequent disasters, which have followed 
from the neglect of this obvious principle! 
And we may well pause before we place the 
government of nations so various in their 
habits and prejudices, and so excitable, under 
the immediate control of the body of English 
country gentlemen, lawyers, successful shop- 
keepers, railway contractors, and auctioneers, 
many of them zealous advocates of official 
proselytism, who compose the House of Com- 
mons. ‘Old Indians” may be sometimes 
obstructive; but old Indians are now the 
only persons who know anything about 
the matter. In the present state of public 
information we may be thankful that Parlia- 
ment will have, in Lord Macaulay, one man 
at least who has made India his study, and 
whose opinion must be received with respect 
by the Houses and by the country. 

It is supposed by the learned that this 
vast country was inhabited by an aboriginal 
race long before it was occupied by the 
Hindoos, who came down upon the fertile 
plains of Hindostan through the gaps of the 
Himalayas from some region in Central Asia. 
Ancient monuments, laws, traditions still in 
existence, would seem to prove that these 
people were civilized at a time when the rest 
of the world was sunk in barbarism. Hindoo 
civilization is supposed to have reached its 
culminating point about the time of Alex- 


inroad upon this civilization was made by 
the Mohammedans. A Hindoo potentate, the 
Rajah of Lahore, alarmed by the encroach- 
ments of the Moslemin in Persia, Cabul, 
and Ghuznee, attacked the invaders, who had. 
the advantage in the contest. This success 
opened the way for the successes of the Sultan. 
Mahmoud, who has been styled the Con- 
queror of India. The conservative character 
of Hindooism presented a formidable barrier 
to the fanaticism of Islam, and “turned the 
warriors of the Prophet from apostles into 
politicians and princes :”— 

“Tt was not till 1193, when our Cceur-de-Lion 
was fighting against the children of the Prophet. 
in the Holy Land of Christendom, that the Moham- 
medans took real possession of the Holy Land of 
the Hindoos, and set up their banner and their 
throne at Delhi. Mohammed, the first King of 
Delhi, stands in Arab history as the founder of the 
Prophet’s empire in Hindostan. Genghis Khan 
swept past the frontiers of Hindostan repeatedly, 
but did not enter it. Other Mogul chiefs did, 
however, and then the Affghan princes reigned at 
Delhi, and by the hands of one of them conquered 
a chief part of the Deccan. At about the time 
when Bolingbroke was enforcing the abdication of 
our Richard II., Timur was dethroning the now 
feeble kings of Delhi. He merely marched through 
Hindostan to effect this purpose, and left it to his 
successors to establish a Mogul dynasty there. This 
was done by his descendant Baber, who took pos- 
session of the throne at Delhi in 1526, and founded 
the Mogul empire in India, extending his dominions 
to the Ganges, but not improving the condition of 
his dominions. This was done by Akbar, whose 
long reign was a blessing to the Hindoos, in com- 
parison with every other since the followers of the 
Prophet entered their country. His toleration was 
so great as to contrast favourably with the bigotry 
of some of the contemporary monarchs of Christen- 
dom ; for instance, our Queen Mary, whose zeal 
was waxing and her life waning when Akbar took 
his seat on the Delhi throne ; and the successor of 
Charles V., who was retiring into his convent just 
when Akbar was making provision for liberty of 
opinion among his idolatrous subjects. As always 
happens in such cases, Akbar was accused of in- 
fidelity by his own priests; but his life and his 
memory were dear to all others. While Wolsey 
was establishing his influence overour Henry VIILI., 
Akbar, the prince of Mohammedan, as Henry once 
promised to be of Christian, chivalry, was keeping 
his high clergy at arm’s length, and making him- 
self the protector of the ignorant and the poor 
against all oppression by all priesthoods. A more 
gallant monarch, or one more exemplary (when his 
first wild youth was passed), or more philosophical 
in his cabinet, while a true knight in the field, is 
not upon record in the whole course of history. 
Queen Elizabeth might be proud of her correspon- 
dents if she chanced to write to Henri Quatre and 
to Akbar on the same day. Leedes and his com- 
rades carried a letter from her to the Emperor at 
Delhi: and it is probable that Akbar was as eager 
to hear from his English follower all details of our 
Queen’s good government as the English certainly 
were to learn from Stevens and Fitch whatever 
they could tell on their return of the empire and 
rule of Akbar, the great Mogul.” 


The first Englishman who set foot in India 
was Stevens, who landed at the Portu- 
guese colony of Goa, on the Malabar coast, in 
1593. On his return he wrote a book de- 
scribing what he had seen and heard. This 
excited great curiosity in England, and a 
party of four soon set out to verify his 
accounts. One, named Storey, became a 
monk in a Portuguese convent at Goa; 
another, named Newberry, died on his way 
back ; Leedes took service under the great 
Akbar ; and Fitch alone returned to England. 
A number of London merchants, influenced 
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about forming a company. Sir John Bur- 
roughs, the commander of one of Raleigh’s 
expeditions, had taken a Portuguese trader, 
and her cargo of pearls and gold, silks and 
ivory, porcelain, cottons, drugs and perfumes, 
excited their cupidity. In 1599, 30,000/. had 
been subscribed in 101 shares, and in the 
first year of the seventeenth century a 
charter was obtained from the crown, giving 
the “ Adventurers,” as foreign merchants 
were called, a monopoly of the Indian trade. 
This was the foundation of the present East 
India Company. The Governor bore the 
characteristic name of Thomas Smith. The 
greatest patron of the infant factory in India 
was Nurjehan—the Nourmahal of Lalla Rookh 
—who married Jehanghir, Akbar’s son, and 
was remarkable for her wisdom as well as her 
beauty. In 1615, Sir Thomas Roe was sent am- 
bassador to the court of the Mogul, and re- 
turned a very favourable account of the state 
of civilization which he observed. Amongst 
other proofs of the proficiency of the natives 
in art, he sent home an order for pictures :— 
“ Historical paintings, night pieces and land- 
scapes, but good ; for they understand them 
as well as we.” Mahommedanism must have 
been much modified by its transplantation to 
Hindostan when it admitted the use of pic- 
tures even as domestic decorations. In Africa 
and Europe the ornamentation called ara- 
besque is the nearest approach to a represen- 
tation of natural objects which it will allow. 
It is a curious fact, that in these early 
stages of our occupation of Indian soil, the 
Company studiously avoided the appearance 
even of anything like military defences. Sir 
Thomas Roe forbade the building of forts to 
defend the factories, and urged that the 
safety and success of the Company lay in 
being traders only, and trusting to the native 
powers for protection. But necessity soon 
brought out the military element of our 
system of colonization. The infant commu- 
nities had to frame laws for their internal 
government ; there must be prisons and 
soldiers to enforce those laws. Private ad- 
venturers were continually arriving from 
Europe and infringing the Company’s mono- 
poly ; these must be hunted out and coerced. 
So, in 1640, the Company obtained permission 
to build a fort at Madras. It was called 
Fort St. George, and garrisoned with a few 
native soldiers armed with bows and arrows, 
or any weapon which happened to be at hand. 
This was the germ of our native Indian army. 
Factories were established on the Gulfs of 
Cambay and Bengal, and on the Coromandel 
coast ; and thus, says Miss Martineau, “the 
outer threads of the great net were laid.” 
The wily spider gradually flung his network 
over the whole country. Privilege, after 
privilege was gained from native princes. 
The Company obtained from Charles IT. an 
extension of their charter, Which empowered 
them to wage war against any nation not 
Christian. In 1668, tea was exported to 
Europe. Bombay was acquired as a marriage 
portion with Catherine of Braganza; the Ben- 
gal factory was removed from Hooghly to 
Calcutta, which was ceded to the Company by 
a grandson of Aurungzebe, and the fortifica- 
tions were named Fort William after the 
reigning sovereign. In the course of one 


century the handful of English “ adventurers” 
was transformed into a trading and military 
power, still existing by the sufferance of the 
native princes, indeed, but with an organiza- 
tion which it would have been difficult for any 
one native potentate to uproot and to destroy. 





The next era in the history of British India 
connects us with great men whose faces have 
been looked upon by persons now alive. In 
1744, the war of the Spanish succession was 
raging between France and England, and 
Dupleix, the French Governor of Pondi- 
cherry, and Labourdonnais, Governor of the 
Isle of France, prepared to attack the British 
possessions in India. The French were the 
first to employ disciplined sepoys, or sepahi, 
in war ; and Labourdonnais appeared before 
Madras with a force of about one thousand 
eight hundred men, of whom four hundred 
were sepoys, and four hundred negroes. The 
three hundred Europeans shut up in Fort St. 
George capitulated,and werereleasedon parvle, 
Labourdonnais stipulating that the place 
should be restored to them after a time. 
Dupleix now interfered. He carried off the 
British to Pondicherry, and razed the Fort 
St. George to the ground. By this breach 
of the treaty on his part the British were of 
course released from their parole; and 
amongst those who made their escape was 
Robert Clive, a young clerk in the service of 
the Company. He and a few companions fled 
to Fort St. David, a small settlement some 
miles south of Pondicherry. Here he occu- 
pied himself in training the native soldiers 
under Major Lawrence, who soon after went 
home, leaving Clive in command of the little 
force. Meanwhile Dupleix had allied him- 
self with the Nawab of the Carnatic, and was 
besieging our only ally among the native 
princesin Trichinopoly, The British merchants 
were in great perplexity, for if Trichinopoly 
were taken, the next move of Dupleix would 
be upon what remained of our settlements in 
Madras. In this extremity Clive offered to 
attack Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, in 
order to produce a diversion. His force con- 
sisted of two hundred British soldiers, and 
three hundred sepoys, officered by four mer- 
chants and four military men, only two of 
whom had ever before been in action. The 
attack was successful, but Clive had scarcely 
got in when he was besieged by ten thousand 
men. The little garrison suffered terrible 
privations, during which the sepoys displayed 
the utmost fidelity. At length a Mahratta 
force moved to their relief. The besiegers 
made haste to attack the British before 
succour should arrive. They were repulsed 
with desperate gallantry, and on that very 
night raised the siege and decamped. 

Before this, British rule in India seemed 
on the point of extinction. The tide now 
turned in our favour. Victory followed 
victory in quick succession. Dupleix was 
summoned home in disgrace, and died broken- 
hearted. Clive, obliged by the state of his 
health to visit England, was greeted by his 
grateful countrymen as a hero and a bene- 
factor. He returned in 1752; in 1755 he 
again went out to India, having been made a 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the British army, and 
appointed by the Directors of the East India 
Company Governor of Fort St. David. 
Here Miss Martineau interrupts the narra- 
tive to introduce a disquisition on the sepoy 
force, which we shall give entire :— 


‘The first notice of sepoys in British pay occurs 
in connection with the early history of Bombay, 
The first occasion on which they are mentioned 
with honour is the defence of Arcot, when Clive 
inspired all his followers with the military spirit 
which made him a hero from the moment when he 
left his desk for the field. The sepoys were de- 
lighted to see him back again at Fort St. David, 
and were ready to do anything under his command. 
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At that time none had been enlisted but then of 
high military tribes—part Mohammedans and par, 
Hindoos, the latter chiefly Rajpoots. They were 
small men (from five feet three to five feet five) 
active, strong, patient and brave in temper, aaj 
temperate in diet, but while possessing most of the 
great qualities of the soldier, requiring peculig 
management. As long as no suspicion was awa. 
ened in their minds, they were devoted, trust, 
patient, and even upright under stress ; but whe, 
once their high honour was touched, or they gy. 
pected deceit or ridicule, they were enemies fy 
ever, as implacable and vindictive as devils, Byey 
mistake on the part of the English, every lapse 
into forgetfulness that English methods aloy 
will never answer with Asiatic soldiers, hag becy 
marked by a mutiny for above a century pai, 
An order to go round by sea to Bombay produced 
a mutiny, the natives having an extreme hon 
of ‘the black water,’ as they call the ocean: 
whereas, when an officer whom they knew toi 
them that he and his European soldiers were goj 
on an enterprise overland, and needed a force of 
volunteers, there were always enough ready to gy, 
An order to shave is never obeyed, for reasons of 
native feeling which no commander should be ign. 
rant of; and an attempt to enforce the order ha 
repeatedly induced mutiny. Very few persons iy 
England have any idea of the number of se 
mutinies which have occurred between the defence 
of Arcot, which opeued our military history in 
India, and the present calamity, of which the er 
tire series should have forewarned us. It would 
be too much to say that on all these ocw 
sions the British were totally wrong ; but it may 
be safely declared that a sufficient knowledge of 
the native mind would have explained to us howit 
was that the mutineers always were vehemently 
persuaded that they were right. Some promix 
was supposed to be broken, something was required 
of them which they could not do, some insult was 
offered to their pride or their affections, or some 
novelty was introduced to which they could not 
commit themselves till they understood its bew- 
ings. They would serve without a murmur whil 
their pay was two or three years in arrear ; they 
would endure famine and other hardship with u- 
surpassed generosity of spirit ; but they requirel 
peculiar consideration from their peculiarities of 
mind and training. It was for the English to con 
sider whether it was worth while to make soldiers 
of them under such conditions ; but neither party 
is to be blamed for the existence of the conditions. 
It might be burdensome to have to cultivate the 
language, and learn the mind, of the native sol 
dier ; but he could not be a trustworthy soldier on 
other terms. Such pains have always been found 
to answer. Clive succeeded entirely with them; 
so did Sir Eyre Coote ; and so did many more good 
commanders, during a long series of years. They 
had them well in hand. They did not waste their 
authority in making a point of shaven chins and 
compulsory sea voyages; but they allowed no hes 
tation or question about such orders as they gave 
They carefully studied their men ; and they took 
care that their men should know them. The cot 
sequence was that a native officer here and there 
—such as Mohammed Esof, Cawder Beg, Sheik 
Ibrahim, and several others, rose into companion 
ship of fame with distinguished European officers 
and that officers who were fit to command them, 
from Clive and Coote to Lake, Ochterlony, and 
Christie, could do anything with them, and had 
little other difficulty than to restrain the enthv- 
siasm of their obedience. Whatever may be the 
issue of the present mutiny, the memory of a bet- 
ter time will be preserved among the sepoys in two 
sacred forms—-the native traditions of the deaths 
and funerals of popular European officers, and 
the monuments—the ‘ regimental shrines ’—whieh 
grateful rulers and commanders have from time 
time erected or countenanced to the memory ° 
heroic native officers.” 


" Clive’s next exploit, performed by the i 
strumentality of these very sepoys, was the 
decisive battle of Plassey, in which the 
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‘sh Dowla was utterly defeated, and the 
ome of the “Black Hole of Calcutta” 
avenged. And now it was that Clive was 
guilty of that act of treachery which is the 
great stain upon his fame. We have all read 
the graphic description of the conference in 
which Omichund, the wily Hindoo, saw himself 
outwitted in his own tricks of forgery by the 
British commander. Clive was invested with 
supreme power, and became possessed of 
enormous wealth, part of which he employed 
in the formation of a fund, known as “ Clive’s 
Fund,” for the relief of invalids of the Indian 


army. 

Oh his third visit to India, Clive, now a 
peer, inaugurated a new phase of government. 
Tn the name of the Company, he obtained a 
warrant from the feeble Mogul sovereign at 
Delhi, empowering the Company to collect 
the revenues of Bengal, Orissa, and 
Behar, under a nominal vassalage to the 
Mogul sovereign. In a year and a half he 
seemed to have settled Indian affairs on a 
firm basis; but when in the forty-eighth year 
of his age he died by his own hands, he left 
abundance of work for his successor, the 
first Governor-General of India. 

The story of Warren Hastings is so well 
known in the pages of Macaulay, that it is 
unnecessary to dwell upon it. But we must 
not pass over the institution by Hastings, in 
1714, of what has been called “the double 
government ;” for which it is now proposed 
to substitute something else, which nobody 
seems to know anything about :— 


“The Company’s home government consisted 
before of the two courts—first of Directors, and 
second of Proprietors. To these was now added a 
third body, whose office was described in part by 
its title—the Board of Control—a body consisting 
at first of Privy Councillors, nominated by the 
King, to the number of six, and of the Secretaries 
of State and Chancellor of the Exchequer, in virtue 
of their office. The limitation to the Privy Council 
for a choice of members was removed nine years 
later. The President transacts the business on 
ordinary occasions; and his business is to super- 
intend the political and territorial transactions of 
the Company (who were then less a political than a 
commercial body), to overlook all the correspond- 
ence on those subjects, and, if necessary, to over- 
rule the proceedings of the Directors. As a com- 
pensation for this, the Court of Proprietors could 
not interfere when the Government and the Di- 
rectors were agreed, The salaries and other ex- 
penses of the Board of Control were to be paid by 
the Company. 

“Such is the famous Double Government of 
India which all the civilized world criticises, and 


which stands as an anomaly in political history. | 


Without defending it in a theoretical view, English- 
men may fairly ask men of other nations (whether 
republicans or subjects of a despotism) what better 
arrangement could have been made, under cir- 
cumstances wholly unprecedented? <A set of mer- 
chants found themselves involved accidentally (as 
may be said) in war and politics, and compelled to 
exercise military and political sway, while they 
were themselves subjects of a remote monarchy 
which had no connexion with India except through 
them. It was not the case of a colony and its 
mother-country ; for India has never yet been co- 
lonized. It was the case of an aggregate of States, 
poor and misgoverned, and in such a condition of 
anarchy that the commercial Company was not so 
much tempted as compelled to overrule by its power 
of civilization the terrorism and corruption of native 
rivals and tyrants. The struggle was deepened and 
dignified by the intrusion of our European rivals, 
the French, upon the scene; and a decisive cha- 
racter was given to the whole by the accident of 
two men of eminent ability starting up in the most 
critical times, each in his place. Clive and Has- 








tings bequeathed to the Company functions and 
liabilities which had never been contemplated or 
desired, and to which its members must, except by 
miracle, be inadequate. They must be aided by 
Government; bickerings must arise out of the 
mutual jealousies of bodies so connected; and when 
the political and territorial business of the Company 
began to outgrow the mercantile, so that the honour 
and the foreign relations of England became im- 
plicated with the procedure of the Company, it was 
necessary to impose more or less of Government 
control as a set-off against support and assistance 
afforded to a body which must otherwise have been 
overwhelmed by its responsibilities. 

“So much for the origin of the ‘double govern- 
ment’—a creation not only natural, but inevitable, 
Its probable working was and is quite another 
question. It was said from the beginning that the 
rule of officials who were subjects at home while 
sovereigns abroad could never succeed; that while 
the natives supposed them sovereigns, the inter- 
ference of the Board of Control could only paralyse 
their actions; whereas, if the natives discovered 
them to be subjects, controlled even in India by a 
higher power, their authority would perish at once ; 
and that, if there was any escape from this liability, 
it could only be by the subservience of the one 
board to the other. If the Directors were sub- 
jugated to the Board of Control, it would be better 
for all parties that the Company should be dis- 
solved, and India be made a colony. If the Com- 
pany could resist and nullify the dictation of the 
Government (which everybody knew to be im- 
possible under the adversity of that time) the new 
institution would be simply an expensive sham. If 
neither could subjugate the other, they would be 
always quarrelling ; and, as one consequence, India 
would be misgoverned. Such were the forebodings 
in 1784, when Pitt’s India Bill became law; and 
it cannot be denied that both countries have 
had a taste of all the prophesied evils in turn, 
while yet the Government of India remains one of 
the finest specimens—all the difficulties considered 
—of human government that the world has seen. 
Nothing is easier than to find fault with the go- 
vernment of India ; and it is certain that a multi- 
tude of errors have been committed, the results of 
which will long embarrass us ; but if the singularity 
of the case be duly considered, its vastness, its pro- 
digious embarrassments, and the necessarily empi- 
rical character of the methods to be employed, it 
may be doubted, even in this our hour of calamity, 
whether better success could have been obtained by 
our merely human understanding in our age of the 
world. As to the beneficent operation of our rule 
on the fortunes of a hundred millions of natives, 
there can be no question. The doubt is, not 
of the blessing of our rule to the natives, but 
whether it might not have been greater to our- 
selves—a question with which we are not concerned 
in this place. After taking a survey of India, in 
his calm philosophical way, and from his excellent 
point of view at Bombay, Sir James Mackintosh 
spoke of the country, a dozen years after the in- 
stitution of the Board of Control, as ‘ our ill-gotten 
but well-governed Asiatic empire.’ We have since 
deteriorated in some respects, and improved in 
others ; and, on the whole, we believe the descrip- 
tion remains true.” 

We suppose that, when the present mutiny 
shall have been entirely put down, the sub- 
sidiary system, planned and put in execu- 
tion by Lord Wellesley, will be done away 
with. After the experience of Lucknow, we 
have had enough of it. Nevertheless, there 
can be little doubt that it was the best for 
the time ; and that the recal of Lord Wel- 
lesley wasa real calamity. By the subsidiary 
system, England maintained a military force 
and a Resident at each of the native courts, 
stipulating that in all qhestions of state the 
Resident should have anoverruling authority. 
By this means the real power was in the 
hands of the British Government, while no- 
thing but the shadow remained with the 





native prince. Lord Dalhousie’s policy is 
strenger and perhaps better suited to the 
present state of our relations with the natives, 
But the process of transition has proved a 
terrible one. 

The mutiny of Vellore, in 1806, bears a 
strong resemblance to that which has now 
shaken our Indian empire to its foundation. 
It was nominally produced by religious fanati- 
cism ; but there can be little doubt, that as now, 
the religious element was used merely as an 
instrument of vengeance and ambition by the 
sons of Tippoo Saib, who were imprisoned in 
the fortress. The following remarks will be 
interesting under existing circumstances :— 


‘‘This celebrated massacre of Vellore, in which 
thirteen European officers and eighty-two privates 
were killed, and ninety-one wounded, ought never 
to have happened. As usual, it was seen after- 
wards how criminal was the carelessness, and how 
shocking the folly which had trifled with the most 
significant symptoms of what might be expected. 
A fakeer had promised in the bazaar the dowrfall 
of the English ; and for many weeks it had been 
known that secret societies had been formed to 
bind the sepoys in a common resistance to that 
petty tyranny about military dress which Sir John 
Malcolm was so earnest in condemning. The old 
turban was ordered to be exchanged for a head- 
covering more resembling a hat or helmet in shape. 
Earrings were to be no more seen, nor the dis- 
tinctive marks of caste painted on the forehead ; 
and a kind and degree of shaving was ordained, 
which no native soldier could submit to without 
inordinate pain of mind, and a reluctance dangerous 
to excite. This was quite enough to induce a sus- 
picion that the native soldiers were to be altogether 
likened to the Europeans. The Court of Directors 
declared their conviction that the mischief was 
mainly owing to the altered relation between the 
soldiers and their English commanders, who did 
not trouble themselves to acquire any language 
which would enable them to converse freely with 
their men, and keep up the intercourse in which 
lay the secret of Sepoy attachment. The conduct 
of Colonel Forbes met with no defenders. He had 
been told the actual facts by a faithful sepoy, 
whom he delivered over to a committee of sepoys, 
men involved in the plot, to be examined and dealt 
with. Of course, the man’s testimony was de- 
clared false, and he was lodged in prison. The 
widest difference of opinion was about the share 
the missionaries had in the business. One party 
maintained that the missionaries had nothing to 
do with it, while another laid all the blame on 
them: and both argued as if the introduction of 
Christianity into India hung on the decision of the 
difference. It is now, we believe, undisputed that 
the conduct of the particular missionaries con- 
cerned was absurd from ignorance, and extremely 
censurfible for its violent bigotry. It is undis- 
puted that the disaffection had a religious ground. 
On the other hand, it is clearly perceived that 
the question of the introduction of Christianity 
into India could not possibly depend on the move- 
ments of a handful of voluntary preachers, 
setting up to teach on their individual responsi- 
bility, and offering a doctrine and quality of 
sentiment and expression in which they would 
be countenanced by few religious bodies in 
England, and certainly not by the authorities of 
its National Church. The controversy was not 
yet about whether a Heber should go, but as to 
whether the fanatical ravings of self-appointed 
preachers would involve in their condemnation all 
future schemes of sending out even such as Heber. 
The ignorance and mischief-making of the par- 
ticular missionaries were established by the publi- 
cation of their own reports; the fatal effects of 
their proselytising efforts were exhibited but too 
plainly by events ; but the most impressive lesson 
of all was that of the precarious tenure of our 
Indian empire, if it indeed depended on the fidelity 
of a soldiery so easily seduced and alienated as 


that of Vellore. It may be doubted whether the 
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suspicions of fifty years ago have ever entirely died 
out. Natives who supposed then that wearing 
anything like a hat in shape would make them 
‘hat men’ (i. ¢, Englishmen), and using a turn- 
screw which they thought resembled a cross would 
make them Christians, and that shaving and 
leaving off earrings would sever them from their 
native sympathies, may well be conceived to be 
restless and suspicious at the end of fifty years, 
and to have accumulated plenty of evidence of our 
proselytising designs in the interval. Nineteen 
grenadiers had been arrested in May, and sent to 
Madras for trial, for disorder arising out of a re- 
fusal to wear the new head-gear ; and when some 
prudent officers evaded the enforcement of the 
order, the men grew the more suspicious about the 
depth of the plot. Unmerciful floggings were 
inflicted on account of these silly turbans; and 
every stripe alienated a native heart. Tradition 
lets nothing drop among the imaginative and 
credulous Asiatic peoples ; and while our British 
public of the present generation needs to be in- 
structed in the narrative of the Vellore massacre, 
every descendant of the mutineers is full of stories 
of signs and portents, and of deeds of heroism and 
self-sacrifice for an ancient faith: full also, no 
doubt, of impulse to mutiny again under the re- 
membrance of that old time, and the example of 
the new. If the Bengal mutiny extends to 
Madras, there will be a grand revival of the tradi- 
tions of Vellore.” 


This work is much wanted, and will no 
doubt be extensively read. It is pleasantly 
written, though there appears to us to be a 
want of arrangement, which requires a skip- 
ping back and forwards not agreeable to the 
reader. We observed a curious passage 
where, speaking of the mutinous sepoys, 
Miss Martineau observes :—‘‘ Our readers 
can imagine them [the sepoys] for them- 
selves, on the parade ground, with their pas- 
sions well buttoned down under their uniform, 
or in their secret conclaves, when they whis- 
pered their disgust at Christian immoralities 
(as they are pleased to call celibacy, and hte 
position of our ladies),” &c. It is amusing to 
find that Miss Martineau’s Malthusian pro- 
For she can 


pensities are not yet dead. 
sneer at calling the unmarried licentiousness 


of Indian officers immoral. If her words do 
not mean this, we know not what they mean. 





The World of Mind. By Isaac Taylor. 
Jackson and Walford. 
Tue works of Mr. Isaze Taylor appear to us 
to labour under one signal disadvantage. 
They are the products of a solitary mind. 
Judging from internal evidence, we should 
conclude that the subjects of his disquisitions 
have never formed the grounds of a discussion 
with any other thinker—that they have 
rarely if ever been submitted to comparison 
with other written and recorded philosophi- 
eal opinions. Here, for example, is a treatise, 
expressly stated to be elementary, on the 
phenomena of mental action, and the reader 
naturally expects to find a methodical state- 
ment of axioms, and a division of the subject 
corresponding to some extent with what is 
already accepted and recognised. Nothing of 
the kind. The writer condemns the folly of 
speculators who “pack certain customary 
abstract phrases in some new fashion, and 
then exult in the persuasion that they have 
mastered the mysteries of existence ;” and he 
distinctly asserts that he has acquainted him- 
self with the subject historically, and yet in 
no one phrase of the volume do we find the 
slightest reference to the opinions of any 
known author, or to any system that has 
been raised or abolished, that has perished or 


survived. Now if Mr. Isaac Taylor were a 
believer in the doctrine advanced by a 
modern writer—that to attempt to construct 
a science of metaphysics is to attempt an im- 
possibility—this would be less surprising. 
Then a speculative monograph on ‘ Mind’ in 
general would be a consistent undertaking. 
It would be simply one more fragment added 
to the heap of supposed irreducible opinions 
which from time to time find expression on 
this branch of philosophy. But it is not so ; 
the author accepts the possibility of a science 
of intellect, though he does not go the length 
of those who consider that it would, if 
listened to as it should be, diffuse new and 
unthought of blessings among the community. 

It is strange, then, that the elements 
of this science have not been laid before 
the student in a more methodical shape. 
The writer seems to have fallen into the 
very fault of which he would warn his 
readers—that of pursuing vague speculation 
on this already unfixed and ill-defined sub- 
ject, and providing no firm material for first 
footsteps on such debateable ground. 

The matter is arranged under three heads 
—first, the abstract notions which belong to 
metaphysics ; secondly, the physiology of 
mind; and, thirdly, logic, or the methods of 
reasoning proper to different subjects. First, 
as to the abstract notions pertaining to meta- 
physics, the author classes them as follows— 
ultimate, mixed, concretive, and methodical 
—with a final chapter on the grounds of cer- 
tainty, or, in other words, belief. Time, 
space, and existence are the examples given 
of the first class; and on these ideas not 
much that is new has been advanced. The 
tone of the writer’s views may be gathered 
from the following remarks on the disputed 
question, famous in the history of metaphysics, 
as to whence is derived our belief in the in- 
dependent existence of matter :— 


“That the objects to which we impute extension 
and solidity are real, and that they are not mere 
states of the mind itself, is a belief or an intuitive 
persuasion, which returns upon us irresistibly, if 
for 2 moment we have laboured to persuade our- 
selves to the contrary. This belief combines in 
itself the concurrent evidence of two or more of 
the senses—sight, touch, and perhaps hearing, and 
taste, or smell.” 


What a world of subtle dissertation is 
lightly passed over in the above vague 
sentence the students of metaphysics will 
remember only too well. After such an ex- 
hibition of opinion on so famous a problem, 
we cannot safely hold up Mr. Taylor’s 
treatise as a very useful or efficient guide to a 
knowledge of what has been written and 
thought on this subject. Amongst the class 
of mixed abstractions we find ‘ power,’ ‘ causa- 
tion,’ ‘liberty,’ ‘necessity,’ ‘invariable se- 
quence,’ and ‘freedom of the will.’ In the 
case of each of these terms the finality of our 
knowledge is strongly asserted by the author. 
The ‘mind-force, he says, of which single 
volitions are the expression, cannot be in- 
vestigated further than it has been, except on 
the ground of purely physical inquiry ; nor 
does it come within the province of meta- 
physics to add anything, even a particle, to 
our knowledge of the world of mind. The 
‘coneretive’ abstractions of our author are 
those arising from the pursuit of sameness 
amidst differences, upon which he dwells as 
a delightful exercise which stimulates and 
charms the mental powers; but it never 
seems to have occurred to him to look upon 





| the powers thus exercised as necessary in- 





a 
gredients of the composition of the y; 
itself, and that we know nothing of the 
things in themselves, but only how We an 
affected by them. All this wide class of con. 
sideration is entirely excluded from 4, 
author's disquisitions. The ‘sense of fitnes 
and order’ is treated in the same way, andj 
exhibited under some very obvious illustra, 
tions. Afterwards, in treating of the group 
of certainty or belief, the author lays doy 
the following rule :— 


‘© We believe those things which may be show, 
to be certain, or to be probable, by exhibitins 
their inferential connexion with some other thins 
that has been assumed as indisputable, and whig 
is anterior to the matter in question. But th, 
intentions, by the very terms in which they arg 
conveyed, can have nothing anterior to themselye: 
nor can they ever come before us in the form of jy. 
ferences that are logically valid. Why do youl 
lieve your own existence? There can be no ron 
for a ‘why’ in this case ; the cogito—Erco my 
isa mere quibble; it is an unmeaning play Upea 
words.” 

In other words, as is afterwards acknoy. 
ledged, as to the certainty of knowledge aj 
the foundations of human reason, we musth: 
content cither to take things for granted, « 
run the risk of falling into an abyss of scepti 
cism; and the three following deduction 
comprise in brief the result of the author'sr. 
flections at this period of his essay :— 

“* Analytic thought, or pure abstraction, pursue 
to its rudiments, can never yield an assurance 
truth. 

‘* Assurance of truth must be the product of 
concretive, or synthetic thought, when it issues in 
bringing before us a system of fitness and order. 

“A system of government has no completeness 
or reason, it exhibits no fitness or order, until we 
recognise its source in the SOVEREIGN RECTITUE 
—the DIVINE PERSONAL WISDOM and GOODNTS. 
On this path metaphysical speculation leads 
certainty :—on no other path has it ever done s0.’ 

The above extracts will be sufficient to 
show the whereabouts of Mr. Taylor asa 
philosopher in the study of mental science, 
without pursuing further his speculations 
through the remaining chapters of this vo 
lume. As atreatise abounding in clever illu: 
trations, written in language always flowing, 
sometimes too facile for the severity of bs 
subject, but at others rising into a glow 
genial description, it is inferior perhaps to 
none of his former productions, except 
‘Saturday Evening ;’ but as an historic 
memoir of metaphysics, or as a scholastic 
statement of philosophy, the student wil 
have recourse to it in vain. The following 
picture will show the force of the author’ 
pencil in one of its happiest efforts. 

‘*So instinctive is the affinity of the emotions 
and affections with the beauty of the visible worl, 
that a combination between them takes place, even 
when this beauty presents itself under conditions 
of extreme disadvantage. Take an instance; 
railways, careering as they do over the chimney: 
pots of great towns, give us an insight into the 
attic life of such places, and we see what are its 
discomforts, and what may be its embellishments 
too. On the window-sill of a topmost paper 
patched casement there are flower-pots—two o 
three, with bright geraniums; there is also 4 
choice balsam, just now in magnificent bloom! 
But look at the Spitalfields proprietor of thes 
floral treasures! To tend them is his first care 2 
the foggy morning. Squalid, indeed, in aspect 
this amateur ; and as to his breakfast, which must 
be shared with a craving family, it falls far short 
of sufficiency for seven. Nevertheless, half-starved 
as he is—worn with eighteen or twenty hours 
labour, and his haggard, heart-sick Eve by bis 
side, and his ill-conditioned progeny about hiw, 
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with annoyances accumulated, and almost all things 
convenient absent, yet this man is man, and there- 
fore BEAUTIFUL NATURE and he shall not be sun- 
dered. Man will cling to a memento of his para- 
dise ; nor shall any ordinary sufferings wean him 
from the thought of this, his primeval felicity ; and 
go it is that if this grudging world, with its bound- 
less superfluities, can spare him nothing more, he 
will yet make himself as happy as a lord, with a 
single flowerpot and a balsam in bloom. 

But concise statements of intellectual laws, 
and an enunciation of principles upon which 
the memory can rest as upon the formule of 
mathematics, require more precise language 
and longer digested efforts of thought than 
are to be found in this book. Above alla 
practical knowledge of the tendencies of 
modern thought is essential to the writer who 
would lastingly influence his age. An ob- 
server on a solitary watch-tower may notice 
many phenomena unmarked by the crowd ; 
but it is only he who dwells and moves 
amongst his fellows who can rightly read and 
permanently guide and enlighten their minds. 





The Insect Hunters; or, Entomology in Verse. 

Ei. Newman. 
Tue conception of this little book is novel, 
and its execution excellent. Ifwe except the 
‘Purple Island’ of Phineas Fletcher, which, 
indeed, can scarcely be considered to belong 
to the same class, the earliest attempt to 
present scientific truths in the shape of verse 
may be traced to Brooke, who was followed 
and eclipsed by Darwin. There are many 
successful examples of what may be called 
technical or professional poems; but Brooke 
was the first English poet who reduced strict 
scientific exposition to metrical forms, and 
combined the somewhat opposite qualities of 
systematic and accurate statement with rich 
poetical expression. Darwin carried the de- 
sign to a still higher development of the 
imaginative faculty ; and, since his time, 
numerous attempts have been made to follow 
up the suggestion in other directions, but in 
most instances it was evident that science had 
suffered by its alliance with fancy, without 
obtaining any countervailing advantages in 
the way of popularization. The author of 
‘The Insect Hunters’ is very likely to secure 
the opposite result, and to extend very widely 
the knowledge of entomology through the 
attractive medium of instruction he has 
adopted. 

His method of treatment is new. The 
little volume consists of a series of short 
pieces, containing a complete treatise on en- 
tomology in verse, beginning with the four 
stages of egg, larva, pupa, and imago; next, 
the process of metamorphosis; and, finally, 
very clear descriptions of the character and 
habits of the several tribes. We have thus, 
in a small compass, and in the most captivat- 
ing and easy form, all the information that 
is really essential to the study of entomology. 
Having acquired this information, nothing fur- 
ther remains for the student to do but to 
prosecute his inquiries through the channels 
of experiment and observation. It will be 
seen that the author does not merely treat of 
Insects poetically, but that he also treats of 
them systematically. He not only instructs 
while he entertains, but he instructs by the 
scientific method. 

The verse demands and deserves inde- 
pendent commendation. The measure em- 
ployed is that of the ‘Hiawatha’ of Long- 
fellow, which, unfit as it may be for other 





subjects, is peculiarly suited to the purpose for 
which itis here used. In the hands of the 
author it becomes a felicitous vehicle for con- 
veying the minute details of insect structure 
and life. Much of this felicity depends, no 
doubt, upon the lightness, grace, and dex- 
terity shown in the mastery and adaptation 
of the verse, which less skilful management 
would be very likely to have rendered puerile 
and monotonous. The imitation of the 
original is singularly close. The author has 
seized not only the music, but the spirit of 
the legend. The sentences are built up on 
the same principle, the returns and repetitions 
of the verse are preserved, and even the 
diction seems to have caught the colour of its 
prototype. 

As an example of the manner in which the 
scientific lesson is taught, take the opening, 
in which the author takes his pupil, the little 
* silk-haired Laura,” upon a country walk, 
and explains to her the four stages of insect 
life :— 

“Take thy hat, my little Laura, 
Fix it by the loop elastic; 
Let us go to Haddo Villas, 
Passing by the church and churchyard, 
Now so bright with short-lived flowers, 
Apt mementos of the buried ; 
Passing, hand-in-hand together, 
Passing, old and young together, 
Gravely walking, gaily tripping, 
Through the shady lane of lovers, 
Where the rail train rattles under, 
And so on to Haddo Villas. 
I will give thee as we linger, 
Here and there upon our journey, 
A first lesson in the science 
That we mean to learn together; 
For all teaching is instructive 
‘To the teacher and the learner ; 
Entomology, the science 
That we mean to learn together; 
Entomology the science 
That will show us, that will tell us, 
All about the world of insects. 


“Flying insects have four stages, 

States or stages, as you like it, 
In their v yrief existence ; 
And in what I teach hereaiter, 
In our country walks together, 
I shall mention very often 

Larva, Pupa, and Imago, 
'The more common of these stages, 
Learn, then, first, the names we cail them. 
First, the Eee. Upon these palings 
See this web so dingy looking, 
And these round things glued upon it, 
Sticking side by side together, 

Very much like pins’ heads flattened: 
These are eggs, and their hereafter 
Will be different as Laura’s. 
Look again ; see where the privet 
Overtops the lofty palings ; 

See this giant caterpillar, 
Smooth and of a bright green colour, 
Marked along each side with stripings 
Of a most delicious purple: 
This, my pupil, is 2 Larva, 
Larva, grub or caterpillar. 
Look again upon the palings, 
See another web, and in it 
Is a yellow, powdered, egg-shaped 
Something, which we'll gently open, 
And within, dark brown and lump-like, 
Is the chrysalis or Pupa.. 
Once more look upon the palings ; 
See this butterfly with white wings 
Standing straight up from his body, 
And so closely pressed together, 

Jack to back, they seem united: 
This, my child, is an Imago, 
Perfect insect or Imago, 
These are states of different insects; 
The Vapourer is in the egg state ; 
The caterpillar, Sphinx legrutro ; 
The pupa is the common lacquey, 
Neustria or common lacquey ; 
The perfect buttertly, imago, 
We may call Pieris Rape. 
Once again repeat the stages: 
First of all we see the egg state; 
Then the caterpillar, larva; 
Then the chrysalis or pupa; 
Last of all is the imago, 
Perfect insect or imago. 
These are easy to remember. 
Now trot on to Haddo Villas, 
There to see the gentle Edith, 
And the pretty little Ada, 
And the very little baby, 
And the grave and noble Percy, 





Haply to be crowned with mitre 
Archiepiscopal hereafter. 
Ah! how little canst thou fathom 
A fond father’s high aspirings.” 
We have given this initial lesson in full, to 
show how clearly and simply the science is 
ropounded, and by what casy steps the 
earner can acquire it from these pages. 
But in justice to the author we must show 
the other side of the matter—for the poetical 
treatment is quite as good in its way as the 
scientific :— 
“Up! the early skylark, Laura, 
Leader of the daybreak chorus, 
Is inviting us. The songsters 
Of the wood and of the meadow 
Join with him in paying tribute 
To their bountiful Creator, 
Otfering up the hymn of morning, 
Hymn of tuneful adoration, 
All their happiness proclaiming ; 
Happiness in adoration. 
Still the insect world is sleeping, 
Still the world of plants is sleeping. 
Ah! how true that flowers can slumber ! 
See those closed and brilliant petals; 
See those folded leaves of trefoil ; 
See those buds and blossoms hanging 
Heavily on slender footstalks ; 
All are wrapt in peaceful slumbers, 
Peaceful and refreshing slumbers, 
That, all undisturbed, have lasted 
Through the short, sweet night of summer, 
And will last till heat, returning, 
Dissipates the drops that glitter 
On the green grass, on the hedges, 
Showering on us if we touch them. 
Even now the sunbeams, slanting, 
Gild the morning mist with glory, 
Fill the trembling gems with colours, 
Colours brilliantly prismatic, 
Like disintegrated rainbows. 
Up! the early skylark, Laura, 
Is inviting us to study.” 








Lithuanian Tales, Proverbs, Riddles, and 
Songs. Collected and Translated by August 
Schleicher. [Litauische Miirchen, Xc.] 
Weimar: H. Béhlau. 

“ Ler me,” said some one, “make the songs of 

a nation, and I care not who may make their 

laws.” The saying has been praised for its 

sagacity, and with reason. Strictly speaking, 

however, no one can make the songs of a 

nation except the nation itself. These pieces 

arise nobody knows how, and owe their influ- 
ence and diffusion to no authority derived 
from the situation or character of the author, 
but to their own congruity with the mode of 
thought and instincts of the people among 
whom they circulate. The same is true of 
the legends and popular tales that form so 
important a portion of the literature of every 
people. Written, so to speak, by the nation 
at large, they afford the surest criterion of its 
standard of intelligence ; its ideas of love, re- 
ligion, and beauty ; its progress in civilization ; 
and its estimate of right and wrong. The 
product of comparatively uncultivated ages, 
these tales usually deal much in the marvel- 
lous ; hence it is their privilege to interest at 
once the philosopher and the child. While 
republished every Christmas for the delecta- 
tion of the nursery, they are justly thought 
far from unworthy of the care, the collection, 
and the annotation of the learned. Indeed, 
while supplying the only counterpart which 
the modern offers to the mythology of the 
ancient world, their likeness in diversity, 
their extraordinary coincidences and unac- 
countable variations, open up a field for 
ethnological and psychological speculation as 
boundless and inviting as it is confessedly 
unsafe. Geographically, the region which has 
furnished Herr Schleicher with the materials 
of his book may be described as North Poland, 
part of East Prussia, and nearly all Livonia 

—chorographically, asa flat wilderness of wild 

wood and marsh, the last haunt of the urus, 
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with villages and pastures here and there— 
ethnographically, as the abode of a peculiar 
people, despised by the politician and adored 
by the philologist. The first beholds them 
numerically weak and mentally abject, and is 
most likely under the impression that they 
are but a drop in the vast ocean of Sclavon- 
ianism. This the other knows to bea mistake, 
recognising in their language an idiom gene- 
rically different from Polish or Russian, and 
precious to himself as approximating more 
closely to Sanscrit than almost any other 
tongue, thus supplying the links needful to 
complete many a chain of affinity between 
that venerable speech and its more remote 
Indo-European congeners. Whence the race 
proceeded, and at what period it became 
located in its present territory, must remain 
matter for conjecture. When we arrive on 
firm historic ground we find it divided into 
two well-marked sections—the natives of 
Lithuania Proper, who embraced Christianity 
(though the last nation in Europe to do so), 
and finally became incorporated by marriage 
with the kingdom of Poland—and those of 
East Prussia, who, persisting in their pagan- 
ism, were almost utterly exterminated in the 
fierce fanatic crusade of the Teutonic Knights. 
Their peculiar and interesting language still 
exists in two forms-Lithuanian and Lettish, 
the latter the speech of Livonia. <A third 
variety, the old Prussian, survives in a few 
‘ancient books, but owed its disappearance, as 
a living language, to the very means adopted 
to secure its preservation. The Prussian 
clergy, charged with the composition of the 
national catechism, finding the language split 
up into several dialects, hit upon the bright 
idea of composing a portion of their work in 
each, that at least some part might be intel- 
ligible to everybody. The consequence was 
that the whole was intelligible to nobody, and 
it was soon laid aside. We scarcely know 
whether the Lithuanian and Lettish can be 
said to exist at the present day as written 
languages. Their principal chance of pro- 
longed vitality consists in the tenacious ad- 
herence of the peasantry, whose want of educa- 
tion and intelligence renders them at once 
unwilling and unapt to acquire a foreign 
tongue. Very probably there is no literary 
monument in the language more important 
than this collection of tales, which Herr 
Schleicher first brought together and pub- 
lished in the original for the benefit of the 
initiated, and which he has now condescended 
to render accessible to a somewhat wider 
circle of readers, through the medium of what 
all internal evidence tends to prove a very 
excellent German translation. 

The most remarkable features in these 
tales are their human character, and the 
comparative absence of the mythological 
. element. Popular fiction may be divided into 
two classes, that in which the characters are 
human beings with human interests, and that 
which deals with the invisible and myste- 
rious. Each is strikingly illustrated by the 
tales of England and Ireland. Except in 
Cornwall and Devonshire (and the exception 
proves the rule, as the people of both these 
counties have much Celtic blood in their 
veins), the traditions of the English almost 





and Jack the Giant-killer tribe of heroes has 
entirely disappeared, and is replaced by a 
regular hierarchy of fairies, from the Banshee 
that howls for the nobility, to the Leprechaun 
that sits by the road-side making shoes, 
With some remarkable exceptions, to be 
noticed presently, the popular fictions of the 
Lithuanians belong to the English type. 
Much of their peculiar complexion is, no 
doubt, due 1o the influences of nature and 
society. The inhabitants of a land overrun 
with forests may be expected to have some- 
thing to say about robbers ; and the stories 
of people accustomed to depend for every- 
thing beyond the bare necessaries of life upon 
the commercial enterprise of perambulating 
pedlars, must needs teem with examples of 
astute and lucky roguery. Robbers and 
cheats, indeed, are very frequently the heroes 
of these tales, and the characters are some- 
times advantageously combined in the same 
individual. There are also very evident 
traces of the long wars by which the country 
has been afilicted, as well as of the pride and 
tyranny of the aristocratic class. On the 
whole, these traditions supply a vivid picture 
of the life of the Lithuanian boor. We have 
him introduced in almost all the characters 
of which his simple existence is susceptible, 
and learn indirectly more of his habits and 
modes of thought than we should obtain 
from the express investigations of any but 
the most competent and indefatigable in- 
quirers. 

From the late period till which paganism 
continued the national religion, we might 
have expected to find many traces of the 
ancient mythology. We can, even now, 
hardly avoid thinking that such must exist, 
the rather as Herr Schleicher acknowledges 
his collection to be very incomplete. It 
presents us with only one, the story in which 
Perkun, the Lithuanian Jupiter Tonans, is 
represented as living fourteen years in the 
same house with two strangely assorted com- 
panions—a carpenter, namely, and the devil. 
The tale ends by a trial of wits, in which the 
carpenter proves much more than a match for 
both his companions, a curious exemplifica- 
tion. of the democratic spirit that invariably 
animates the legends of the people. The 
devil is a frequent actor in these tales, and is 
represented in very different lights. Some- 
times he is fierce and tyrannical, sometimes 
rather a boon companion, occasionally he is 
described as very cunning, but the general 
propensity of the Lithuanian mind seems to 
be to make game of him, asin the stories of ‘The 
Smith and the Merchant’s Son.’ The Mephis- 
tophelic conception is, of course, far too high 
for peasants. There is a subordinate branch 
of the diabolical family known as “ wood- 
devils,’—phantoms born of the terror he feels 
who traverses vast and lonely forests—we 
also hear a good deal of devilesses (Teufel- 
innen), the more civilized of whom prefer to 
pass under the more respectable appellation 
of giantesses. Little is said of witches, but 
ghosts play a great part, and the ideas of the 
Lithuanians respecting them are often of the 
most terrifying description. In one of the 
best of these legends, the ‘Enchanted Castle,’ 
the ghosts are described as continually tor- 





ignore the supernatural. There are no 
fairies, no ghosts, and no magicians. Tom | 
Thumb is an abnormal personage in nothing 
but his size and his sagacity, and Jack and | 
Giant Cormoran differ only in their relative | 
proportions. In Ireland, the land of the | 
Celt, it is totally different. The Tom Thumb | 


| day, consenting to remain in the castle for 


mented in fire, and only to be released by 
seven children, born and baptized on the same 


seven years and seven days. There is also 
frequent allusion to the belief of the country 
churches being given up every night to the 


on which is probably founded the 


Hungary. 
But the most remarkable of the 


attributes of the two, however, 


it her business to steal the chil 


room. 


hydrocephalus. 


that it is not to be too curiously in 


Laume will never return. On 
they are a gregarious, eccentric, 


tainty. 


these stories, which is, no doubt, 
various. The allusions containe 


naturally undergo changes with 
ceeding generation, which might 
troduce ideas quite unknown to 
cessors. 


affinities with the tales of other 


the Arabian. Their moral tone 


popular fiction; a great deal 


great merit; among these may 
two of the most original—the 


poem of ‘Solomon and 
humorous, and at the same time 


racteristic of the democratic spirit 
literature, is the tale of the wage 





unhallowed revels of demons and phantoms, 


the nobleman and the boor, as 


supplied Mickiewicz (himself a Lithuania) 
with the groundwork of his great poem, the 
‘Dziady.’ The gloomy character of Lith, 
anian and Sclavonic scenery has doubtlg 
predisposed the minds of the natives to they 
lugubrious visions, which may be compared 
with the belief in vampyrism current j) 


Castle, and the ‘ Little Bearded Man.’ 
Old Woman who was more Cunning than 
the Devil, isa capital story, but it occurs 
almost word for word in the old German 
Morolf,’ 


a 
Custom thy 


Lithuanin 


superstitions are those pertaining to th 
Laumes—a word which seems derived fry 
the same root as the Greek Lamia, T, 


Aare quite 


different, the Lamia being a sort of vampyre, 
and the Laume a compound of the fairy mj 
the brownie. In the first capacity, she maky 


d from th 


cradle, and substitute a changeling in it 
Some of the stories related of the er. 
ploits of the Laumes in this line strikingly 
resemble the traditions of the Celts, with 
this difference, however, that the mothe 
never recovers her real child, and that the 
elf never lives more than twelve years. The 
mention of the abnormal size of the head, as 
affording an infallible criterion for the dis 
covery of these changelings, shows the super 
stition to have arisen from the prevalence of 
As Brownies, the Laume 
are active and beneficent, doing a great deal 
of work, but usually exacting as a condition 


quired into 


—if, for instance, you take to measuring a 
cloth which one of them has woven for yon, 
it will probably disappear altogether, and the 


the whole, 
capricious 


portion of the fair sex, whose good or evil 
will can never be counted on with any cer- 


It is difficult to determine the date of 


sufficiently 
d in some 


of them to Turks, gipsies, firearms, and even 
the Seven Years’ War, would seem to indi- 
cate a comparatively recent origin. 
is not decisive, as traditions which have till 
lately enjoyed a merely oral circulation would 


But this 


each suc- 
easily in- 
its prede- 


One or two, as the King and his 
Three Sons, seem like compilations formed 
by the fusion of several older legends. It 
would be an endless task to point out their 


countries. 


Fully half may be paralleled by instances 
from Grimm’s ‘ Kinder und Haus Marchen, 
and there are repeated instances of similarity 
with the Danish, Bohemian, Celtic, and even 


in gene 


contrasts unfavourably with that of German 


too much 


honour is given to clever roguery ; and the 
heroes usually display a cruel, vindictive 
spirit, quite alien from the goodnature am 
geniality of “the kindly German muse. 
Nevertheless, many are possessed of very 
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uld tell the greatest lies, the first who 
doubts the other’s word to lose. The boor 
tells aseries of the most enormous falsehoods, 
each of which is met by his antagonist with a 
“Very possible!” But he proceeds :— 


“‘However, he had to jump down from the | 


church, and he lighted by chance upon a great 
stone, and his legs sank in it to the knee, and 
proke off short. So he left them there, and ran to 
the village to get an axe to cut them out again. 


But when he came back, behold a dog was eating | 


them. So he struck the dog with his axe, and it 
lost a letter. ‘ What,’ asked the nobleman, was 
written in the letter” ‘It was written,’ said the 
boor, ‘that thy father kept my father’s , pigs.’ 
‘That’s a lie,’ cried the nobleman. ‘It appears to 
me,’ said the boor, ‘that I have won the wager.’ 
And he pocketed the two hundred dollars.” 

Here is a story in which that noble animal, 
the domestic cat, appears to less advantage 
than usual :— 

“A cat caught a sparrow, and was about to 
devour it, but the sparrow said, ‘ No gentleman 
eats till he has first washed his face.’ The cat, 
struck with this remark, set the sparrow down, 
and began to wash his face with his paw, but the 
sparrow flew away. This vexed Puss extremely, 
and he said, ‘ As long as I live I will eat first and 
wash my face afterwards.’ Which all cats do even 
to this day.” 

Such of the Lithuanian proverbs as are 
particularly distinguished for sagacity are 
common to other nations as well, and their 
conundrums must have been excogitated 
in the earliest infancy of the art. We give 
one or two of the best :— 


“Young, I stood erect; old, I stooped.—A cask. 

“Cut off my head, cut out my heart, then I 
shall speak.— A. pen. 

“What goes first in at the church door ?—The 


The popular songs given in this book are 
not all collected by Herr Schleicher, several 
having been previously published by Herr 
Nesselmann. As a rule they are soft and 
plaintive, very indefinite, and sometimes 
affording scarcely any connected sense. 
Much of the beauty of the original depends 
upon delicacies of diction peculiar to the 
language, and therefore vanishing in transla- 
tion, Still the general effect is far from un- 
pleasing—it is like that of music too far off 
for the tune to be recognised, but still music. 
We give two specimens :— 

“Dear Sun, daughter of God, where hast thou tarried so 


long, where hast thou lived so long, while thou hast been 
away from us ?? 


““Far behind the sea and the mountain. I have cherished 
the orphan child and warmed the shepherd’s boy,’ 
Dear Sun, daughter of God, who has in the morning lit 
thy fire, who in the evening spread out thy bed ?” 
The morning and the evening star. Mornstar made 
ny fire and Evenstar my bed. Many are my kindred, and I 
lavish many gifts,’ ” 

It will be observed that the Lithuanians 
agree with the Germans in making the sun 
feminine. Finnish mythology, in like manner, 
gives the sun a morning and an evening 
attendant, but they are not the morning and 
evening star, but the morning and evening 
red :-— 

“She sent me, sent me, sent me, my stepmother, 

To bring her winter’s green and snow of summer, 
And as I went and bitterly was weeping, 
I met a youth, and he was a young shepherd. 
ps here art thou going, thou, my lovely maiden ? 
4 nd why, my lovely damsel, art thou weeping?” 
na sent me, sent me, sent me, my stepmother, 
: ‘0 bring her winter’s green and snow of summer.’ 
Po thou, my maiden, go, my lovely damsel, 

n through the wood and down unto the haven; 
ni shalt thou find a verdant pine-tree growing. 

ake of the haven’s foam, the pine-tree’s branches ; 

So shalt thou find and bring to thy stepmother 
e green of winter and the snow of summer.’” 


As the home of an ancient, remarkable, 








and unfortunate people, Lithuania has claims 
at once upon our interest and sympathy. 
Both these feelings are likely to be promoted 
by the publication of works like that of Herr 
Schleicher. We hope he will be enabled to 
continue the researches that have already 
yielded so much fruit, in which, too, if he be 
at all correct in his opinion as to the amount 
of Lithuanian tradition and song still un- 
collected, the assistance of one or two co- 
adjutors would be by no means undesirable. 





Essays on the Early Period of the French 
Revolution. By the late Right Hon. John 
Wilson Croker. Murray. 

Tue terrible interest of the first French 

revolution rather increases than diminishes 

with the lapse of years. There is a cause for 
this, besides the fearfully exciting character 
of its principal scenes, and besides the inten- 
sity of the sympathy, of the horror, of the 
admiration, of the loathing, which the bio- 
graphies of the chief actors in it inspire. 
The reason why its interest is so abiding and 
so vivid, is the fact that the great political, 
and, still more, the great social questions, 
which were stirred in it, are questions 
which still agitate the world, and which 
human nature still groans to solve. They 
come home to us all. We, individually, 
might be glad to let them sink into oblivion, 
or to have them regarded with the same cool 
philosophic glance which we occasionally 
cast on the contentions of the patricians and 
plebeians in old Rome, or on the feuds of 
the Guelphs and Ghibellines in medieval 

Florence. But there are thousands and 

millions in every old European kingdom (and 

perhaps they will soon be found also in new 

American republics) who regard these 


questions as matters of life and death. Un- 


less where gagged by military despotism, 
they thunder them in the ears of would-be 
quietists; and, even where they are so 
silenced for a time, they think but the more 
deeply and the more fiercely for being 
deprived of utterance. Whether the opinions 
which vast masses hold on these questions 
are or are not mischievous delusions, does 
not signify with regard to the fact that they 
are held, and that they are also held, not as 
mere abstract theories, but as things to be 
enforced and practised, to be spoken for, to 
be written for—as things for which aman 
must be ready to toil, to fight, to die, and to 
kill. The rights of labour, the rights of 
insurrection, the rights of self-government, 
the right of tyrannicide, Communism, 
Socialism, Red-Republicanism. all, in sub- 
stance if not in name, were flashed by France 
before affrighted Europe in her revolutionary 
decade between 1790 and her first consu- 
late. Their present champions still profess 
admiration of the old chiefs of the Jacobins, 
who headed the Reign of Terror and the war 
of death on behalf of the pariahs and prole- 
taires of society against its middle as well as 
against its upper classes. On the other hand, 
rulers still appeal to those convulsions and 
those years of agony as their best arguments 
for coups d'état, for augmented armies, and 
for suspended laws. 

We need not wonder, then, at the number 
of works that still appear on the subject of 
the French revolution, nor should we feel 
surprised at the passion, the prejudice, the par- 
tiality, which many of these works exhibit, or 
at the discrepancies between their statements. 
One of the most remarkable, and certainly 





one also of the ablest writers on the French 
revolution that have recently come forward— 
M. Louis Blanc—truly observes, in a note at 
the conclusion of his last volume, that “Il y 
aurait un livre spécial & écrire sur les fausses 
histoires de la Révolution Frangaise.” Such 
a purpose is to some slight extent realized in 
the volume before us. It is a reprint, or 
rather a remodelling, of essays on the early 
scenes of the French revolution, which were 
originally written in the ‘ Quarterly,’ by 
the late John Wilson Croker. They are, 
to a great extent, devoted to the ex- 
a of the fallacies and misstatements of 

hiers, Lamartine, Lord Holland, and others, 
onFrench revolutionary subjects. This nega- 
tive part of his work Mr. Croker did well ; 
and, so far, the book may be a useful one. 
But when Mr. Croker comes to assertions 
and dogmas of his own, the case is widely 
different ; and subsequent writers on the 
other side of the question will have 
just as much right to except to his dicta, 
as he has to traverse those of Thiers and 
Lamartine. Like the writers whom he cen- 
sures, he gives no vouchers for his facts, be- 
yond general statements of having examined 
numerous and scarce authorities. When 
these papers first appeared in the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ regular foot-notes of authorities 
might have been thought inappropriate. But 
when Mr. Croker collected and refashioned 
them, and gave them to the world in a 
a more ambitious form, he certainly might as 
well have done what he justly blames the 
French writers for not doing; and the book, 
while it lost nothing in appearance, would 
have gained immensely in value, if the foot 
or the margin of each page showed us where 
to seek for the verification of its assertions. 
But we will let Mr. Croker speak for himself 
as to his motives in writing and in republish- 
ing these essays :— 

“T have been requested to revise and collect 
into one volume the half-dozen Essays which I con- 
tributed to the ‘Quarterly Review’ on the earlier 
period of the French Revolution: and I am the 
more willing to do so, because I believe those 
Essays contain a good deal of curious, and what is 
rarer and of more importance, authentic, informa- 
tion on that subject that is not, as far as I know, 
to be found in any single publication. 

“‘My memory and observation of public affairs 
are about coeval with that event. I was in my 
ninth year when the Bastille was taken; it natu- 
rally made a great impression on me, and the 
bloody scenes that so rapidly followed rendered 
that impression unfavourable. Such also was the 
feeling of my wise and excellent parents, and an 
alliance between our family and that of Mr. Burke 
helped to confirm us in that great man’s prophetic 
opinions which every event from that day to 
this appears to me to have wonderfully illustrated 
and fulfilled. 

‘*T have thought it fair to say thus much of my 
own personal feeling, that the reader may be aware 
of the bias under which I may be suspected of 
writing, but I must at the same time most con- 
scientiously protest that I have not knowingly 
allowed it to warp my judgment, nor as I still 
more confidently affirm, to misrepresent either by 
attenuation or aggravation any personal motive or 
any historical fact. I have endeavoured to be 
just—I am sure that I have not written a word 
that I do not believe to be the TruTH! 

‘*The early attention which I was thus led to 
pay to the Revolution has been actively sustained 
through a long life, and made me a collector (I 
believe to a much greater extent than any other 
person in England) of the innumerable pamphlets 
and periodical and other publications that I may 
say deluged France as long as anything like a 
freedom of opinion existed, as well as of those 
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which were afterwards published under the cor- 
rupt and intimidating influence of the successive 
tyrannies, which found little difficulty in convert- 
ing a licentious and disgraced press into a rigorous 
and shameless engine of despotism. These publi- 
cations, however ephemeral in interest, or apocry- 
phal as authorities, are still valuable and important 
2s contemporaneous evidence, both positive and 
negative, for what they tell, and, for what they do 
not, are often as instructive in their falsehood as in 
their truth. From my acquaintance, imperfect as 
it must be, with this enormous mass of documents, 
I am satisfied that no accurate idea of the real 
springs and interior workings of the great revolu- 
tionary machine can be formed without a much 
deeper and more diligent examination than any 
— that I have read appears to have made of 
them, 

“Under this persuasion, but feeling myself in 
every way unequal to undertake a more extensive 
work, I was glad to take the opportunities that my 
connexion with the ‘Quarterly Review’ presented, 
of examining some isolated but important points of 
the early period of the Revolution, in more detail, 
and with a more critical reference to contempo- 
raneous documents, than had been, as far as I 
knew, hitherto attempted ; and in the humble hope 
of inducing others to consult those documents of 
which the British Museum now contains a large col- 
lection, I have consented tothe present publication,” 


It is strange that Mr. Croker should take 
no notice of M. Louis Blanc’s work, by far 
the greater part of which must have ap- 
peared before the time when he wrote this 
preface, and in which the most diligent use 
has been made of those very stores in the 
British Museum which are thus spoken of 
as hitherto neglected. 

Those who sympathise so fully with Mr. 
Croker’s opinions (and they were pretty ex- 
treme ones), as to be content with his ipse 
dixit on all his historical points, will, of 
course, be satisfied with the strong assertions 
continually made in these pages. We con- 
fess, independently of political feeling, that 
we cannot so regard them. We do not mean 
to say that Mr. Croker was naturally and 
habitually mendacious, any more than he 
meant to say so of Lord Holland, when re- 
viewing that nobleman’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ 
and denying so many of the statements con- 
tained in them. Mr. Croker then proposed 
to himself the problem why a man, generally 
honourable and true, should be an unsafe 
guide on such topics. He thus answers the 
question :— 

‘Our solution is this: strong, violent, party 
feeling is not incompatible with great personal 
good-nature, nor, we need hardly add, with emi- 
nent abilities. Nay, these qualities have rather a 
tendency to inflame the partisan spirit ; for per- 
sonal good-nature cements political friendships, 
and quick talents sharpen political hostility. 
There were, besides, in Lord Holland's particular 
case, some circumstances which tended still more 
decidedly to warp his understanding and to sour 
his temper on political subjects. Born in 1773, he 
was sixteen at the taking of the Bastille, and those 
who remember the violent and factious course of 
Mr. Fox’s political life from that time to the death 
of Mr. Pitt will easily understand the influence 
that it must have had on the sentiments of his 
affectionate and admiring nephew.” 

Now, wemustsay that an early intimacy with 
Burke and with the connexions of Burke, was 
just as likely to warp the judgment and even 
to colour the memory on the Anti-Gallican 
side, as a similar intimacy with Fox was to 

roduce that effectagainst the opponents of the 
Dosnch revolution. Change but the names, 
and Mr. Croker’s own reason for distrusting 
Lord Holland becomes good and sufficient rea- 
son for distrusting Mr. Croker himself. 





In turning over these old Essays, now that 
they are grouped together, it is impossible not 
to notice the very different degrees of animo- 
sity whichare exhibited towards the Girondins 
and towards Robespierre. The French revo- 
lutionary leaders are all attacked and de- 
nounced ; but, while care is taken to expose 
many vulgar errors and exaggerations re- 
specting Robespierre, and to do justice to his 
abilities, no similar candour is ever shown 
towards the Girondins ; but all their acts are 
assiduously vilified, and the characters of all 
their chiefs are studiously blackened. We 
have observed a similar inconsistency in other 

itra-Tory English writers on the French 
revolution. Perhaps the reason is, that in 
Robespierre, St. Just, and his confederates, 
there is nothing analogous to any English 
political personage, with whom Mr. Croker 
and his party have had to contend in parlia- 
ment, in the press, or in periodicals, But 
the Girondins, who, in theory at least, advo- 
cated liberalism without violence, who eulo- 
gised moral and deprecated physical force, 
bear too strong a resemblance to the Whigs 
with whom Mr. Croker waged such bitter 
strife, and from whom he received so many 
mortifying blows in the struggle for place 
and power, and also in “the eloquent war” 
of the Tongue and the Pen, to be treated 
with anything like moderation. 





Roots and Ramifications of Words. By 
Arthur John Knapp. Murray. 
ScaLicEr’s jest about the Gascons, that with 
them dibere was the same as vivere, expressed 
a philological fact as well as an amusing 
satire. The transmutation of letters is one 
of the most remarkable features in the study 
of language. An ingenious writer once un- 
dertook to demonstrate that all the letters of 
the alphabet, with the infinite combinations 
of which they are capable, can be reduced to 
a few elementary sounds, as few indeed as 
the primitive rays of the solar spectrum, of 
which theendless diversities of colour through- 
out nature are composed. However this may 
be, the changes that some of the letters un- 
dergo, especially the mutes and labials, are 
familiar in every language. Take 5 and p; 
we have bishop from episcopus ; and purse 
from bursa, the Greek Bupoa. Then v is akin 
to p and 4, as the French évéque, and pauvre 
from pauper, suffice to show. Overture is only 
a variation of aperture, better seen in the old 
use of the word, as where, in Holland’s trans- 
lation of Pliny, speaking of squirrels, he 
says, “they foresee a tempest coming, and 
when the wind will blow; and on that side 
they stop up the mouth of their holes, and 
make an overture on the other side against 
it.” The convertibility of » and } appears 
in the Latin Vir becoming, through the 
Spanish Varon, the English Baron. The 
similarity of v and w is so great that the elder 
Mr. Weller could not see why he should not 
spell his name as commonly spoken, and the 
most unlettered Sanibo would probably admit 
that f and v are “bery like.” Of the close 
alliance of b, v, and 2, the word vallum, with 
its derivatives. “ wall” and “bailles,” affords 
illustration. Froissart tells how the Earl of 
Hainault, at the siege of Tournay, “conquiret 
de premiere venue ses bailles;” and the 


church of “St. Peter in the Bailey,” at Ox- 
ford, stands in the area that once formed the 
outer ballium or rampart of Oxford Castle. 
In the English Raven, the old Saxon Reafan, 
the Danish Raun, and German Rabe, we see 








——_. 
the alliance of v, f; u, and b. The French 
corbeau, from the Latin corvus, showsthe same 
affinity. Other groups of letters may be ig 
like manner shown to be allied. The Gree 
ywaoxw becomes know, through the obsoletg 
form yvow ; and yovv, gonu, passes into knee. 
The transmutation of g to w appears in Gal. 
lia, Gaul, Wales ; a Welshman to this day in 
the French language being called Gallois, and 
the Prince of Wales “le Prince de Galles” 
In the same way garderobe becomes ward. 
robe; gardien, warden; and guépe, Wasp, 
We might follow out these literal affinities to 
any extent, without meddling with less obyi. 
ous derivations in which Mr. Knapp sees no 
difficulty, such as cook from the Greek zenru, 
though the Latin coquo, on the same prin. 
ciple that Aeurw becomes linquo, imzos equus, 
and cum, quum, when. Many of these trans. 
mutations seem arbitrary and paradoxical, but 
when we find the interchange of letters con. 
mon and sometimes universal in a language 
or country, it is difficult not to believe that 
climatal or other widely operating influences 
have been at work. ‘The subject is worthy 
of further investigation, for though man 
facts have been collected, little has been at. 
tempted towards a philosophical explanation. 
Alterations and corruptions of spelling often 
render the origin of familiar words obscure, 
The word currier as now spelt gives no clue 
as to its etymology, but when restored to its 
ancient spelling, coryour or coriour, its deri- 
vation is at once perceived from the Latin 
corium, askin. Stowe says that “ the assize 
of a coryour is that he cory no maner of 
ledder, but if it be thurgh tanned, and that 
it be thurgh coried with suffiseant stuff.” In 
Wycliff’s Bible, St. Paul is described a 
“ herboride at a man Symoun t’couriour,” i 
lodging with Simon the tanner. 

‘‘ Again, the word shot was formerly much used 
as synonymous with reckoning, and is still so used 
by the lower orders. Shakspeare so used this worl 
when he said, ‘A man is never welcome toa 
place till some certain shot be paid and the hostess 
says welcome.’ The word, when so spelt, leads 
us on a wrong scent after its origin, since our 
ideas naturally turn to the verb ‘to shoot,’ with 
which it has nothing to do. The word is a cor 
ruption or mis-spelling of scot, which we retain in 
our words scot and lot, the payment of which in 
many boroughs, before the passing of the Reform 
Act, constituted the qualification of the voters, 
and which word we also retain in our expression 
scot free. The meetings formerly held in England 
for drinking ale, the expense of which was paid ly 
contribution, were called scotales. The tenants of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury at South Malling, 
in Sussex, were bound by the custom of the manor 
to entertain the lord or his bailiff with a drinking, 
and the rule of contribution towards the expense 
was, that a man should pay threepence halfpenny 
for himself and his wife, and a widow and 3 
cottager a penny halfpenny. The French havea 
similar word, écot, to denote the quota of a tavern 
bill. Again, the Peter Pence, formerly collected 
in this country and remitted to Rome was called 
Romescot, and the rate collected to defray the charge 
of candles in churches was called wasshot 0 
waxcot.” 

Dean Trench, in his interesting and sugges 
tive little volume ‘On the Study of ver 
has pointed out the chief uses to be —_ . 
etymological analysis. He has succeeds’ 
more than any other recent writer in drawing 
popular attention to studies which -_ 
Tooke, in his ‘ Diversions of Purley, ‘ 
our English lexicographers had brought be 
fore the learned. Following in the same 
track, Mr. Knapp has compiled an —_ 
ing and instructive miscellany of facts #u* 
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trative of the derivation or meaning of words. 
His book is not a systematic treatise, the sub- 
jects of the eight sections of which it is com- 
sed being diverse and not closely connected. 
Of the Saxon language in names and places 
in England—of words derived from the names 
of places or persons—of the obscuration of 
the etymology of words by corrupt spelling 
—of words derived from the Greek—these 
are subjects having no immediate relation 
with each other, and only allied on the ground 
of the verbal analysis and study which they 
involve. The great point is first to awaken 
an interest in philological inquiries, and for 
this purpose Mr. Knapp’s book, on ‘ Roots and 
Ramifications of Words’ is well adapted. It 
presents many curious examples of the re- 
searches which have of late been used for the 
elucidation of history and ethnology as well 
as of language. The origin of names of 
places is one of the simplest forms of this 
branch of philological study as applied to his- 
torical geography. 

“The monuments of our Saxon ancestors are 
thickly studded through our land in the names of our 
villages and towns. Thus, the Saxon word wold 
or weald, a forest, is preserved to us in the names 
of Waltham, in Essex, in the Cotswold Hills, in 
Gloucestershire, the Weald of Kent, and Stow-in- 
the-Wold, in Gloucestershire, which were no doubt 
formerly extensive forests. Stow was the Saxon 
word for a place, and we still use it in our word 
‘stowing away :’ and the word is largely intro- 
duced into the names of our towns, of which Bristol, 
formerly Brightstowe, and Chepstow are instances, 
The prefix Chep to the latter name, denoted that 
the place was a market-town, from the Saxon 
word cyppan, to buy and sell, a word which we 
preserve in our word cheap, and when we talk of 
‘chopping and changing ;’ also in our word ‘chap- 
man,’ one who buys and sells. A market, or place 
where goods were bought and sold, was called a 
‘chipping.’ In Wicliff’s translation of the Bible 
in 1380, the passage at the 7th chap. of St. Luke, 
v. 32, is thus rendered : ‘ Thei ben like to children 
sitting in chepinge and spekinge togidre,’ &c.; and 
again, at 20th chap. of St. Matthew, v.3: ‘And 
he zede out about the thridde oure, and size othere 
standynge idil in the cheping;’ so again at the 7th 
chap. of St. Mark, v. 4: ‘And whanne thei turnen 
again fro chepinge,’ &e. It would be tedious to 
give a list of the places in which this word is in- 
corporated, and I will only mention a few, such as 
Chipping Ongar, Cheapside, Chapmanslade, Chip- 
penham. The termination of the latter place, Lam 
(which word we still retain in our word hamlet, a 
little village), is of very general occurrence, and 
signified a habitation or village, as Keynsham, the 
village of St. Keyna; Farmham, the village of 
Ferns ; Horsham, the village of Horsa, brother of 
Hengist ; Shoreham, the village near the shore ; 
Denham, the village in the dale—den being the 
Saxon word for a valley or dale—whence places 
situated in valleys frequently had this termination, 
suchas Ambrosden, Hampden, Missenden. Names 
of places beginning with Der indicate that they 
were formerly the resort of wild beasts, from cor, 
a wild beast, such as Derby, Derwent, Deerhurst 
—the termination of the latter word hurst, or hirst, 
is used in Domesday Book, to denote a little wood, 
and so we find the word joined to names of places 
where wood formerly abounded, as Hurst Mon- 
ceaux, Hurst Courtney, Hurst Pierpoint, denoting 
the woods of the families of Monceaux, Courtney, 
and Pierpoint.” 

There is a tendency we suspect at the pre- 
sent time to over-rate the importance of ety- 
mological analysis for other than archzolo- 
gical and historical uses. For general pur- 
poses of reasoning, minute speculations, such 
as those of Horne Tooke, are rarely of ser- 
vice, and may even lead to confusion and 
error. In one of his best essays, Dugald 
Stewart remarks that, “to appeal to etymo- 








logy in a philosophical argument (excepting 
perhaps in those cases where the word itself 
is of philosophical origin) is altogether nuga- | 
tory; and can serve, at the best, to throw an 
amusing light on the laws which regulate the 
operations of human fancy.” Bishop Berke- 
ley with his wonted humour had long ago 
given the same warning, telling his readers 
that though he was discoursing he was not 
running up and down. We must adopt words 
as we find them in common use, and though 
a master of language may sometimes illus- 
trate a statement or enforce an argument by 
an etymological allusion, such an attempt in 
most hands would appear feeble and pedan- 
tic. But while speaking with the multitude 
it is well to be able to think with the learned. 
Many a rich vein of thought is opened up by 
following the meanings of a word to its root, 
and studying its ramifications. The instruc- 
tion and gratification derived from such in- 
quiries will repay all the time and labour 
devoted to etymological studies, which we 
are glad to know are now more generally 
attended to in popular education. We may 
therefore fitly conclude this notice of Mr. 
Knapp’s book by mentioning that it is pub- 
lished in aid of a fund for endowing a new 
school which has been recently established in 
a rural district. The benevolence of the ob- 
ject may help to recommend to notice a work 
which will be found entertaining and sugges- 
tive to the students of language. 





Caste. By the Author of ‘Mr. Arle.” 3 Vols. 
Hurst and Blackett. 

WHEN, some little time since, we were all 
very eloquent upon the incommodities of 
Indian caste, one of our prophets, the news- 
papers, drily reminded us that if there were 
a country wherein the obnoxious institution 
prevailed more emphatically than anywhere 
else, it was ourown! “ Half-a-dozen genteel 
people,” it was said, “in a country village, 
half a hundred in a drawing-room, will 
ostracise the rest of the human species.” So 
they will, undoubtedly. This stiff arrogance, 
this icy pride of place is what made Mrs. 
Jameson’s German friend say, as the highest 
compliment she could think of, Savez-vous, 
ma chére, que vous ne me faites pas du tout 
Ceffet Pune Anglaise? We fear our country- 
men have chosen their failing ill, and should 
almost be ready to compound for something 
more criminal,provided it were less ridiculous. 
The most obvious consolation is, that pre- 
eminence in absurdity implies pre-eminence 
in satire. No social exclusiveness, no snob- 
ism; no snobism, no ‘Thackeray ; no 
Thackeray, no ‘Vanity Fair.’ So every- 
body guilty of vulgar assumption or fashion- 
able airs is an indirect contributor to the 
literature of the country. 

The authoress of ‘Caste’ views her sub- 
ject on its tragic side. She is no satirist, and 
does not even attempt to reveal the mass of 
pure unostentatious happiness, of unblamed 
kindly enjoyment, which so many forfeit 
rather than be simple and unaffected. Her 
business is less with the sinners than the 
sufferers. Isabel Wold is a fine {conception. 
Society refuses the position for which nature 
designed her; and the sensitive, high- 
spirited girl is goaded into defiant self- 
assertion and positive unamiability by the 
cold isolations and imaginary distinctions of 
“caste.” We are shown how, writhing un- } 


der many real and some fancied slights, un- 
der the abiding sense of an inferiority which, 





paradoxical as it sounds, is not the less real 
for being wholly imaginary, conscious of hav- 
ing to look for aid to her pride alone, not to 
anything of which she has reason to be 
proud, she comes at length to measure the 
importance of “ position” by the difiiculty of 
attaining it, and to make that miserable 
triumph the summum bonum of a spirit that 
might have been finely touched to the finest 
issues. So she consents to marry Percy Blan- 
chard—or rather, the Percy Blanchards—and 
soon reaps the sorrow she has sown. In all 
this the authoress displays tact and know- 
ledge of human nature. An inferior writer 
would have made Isabel a nineteenth- 
century saint—the blameless martyr of con- 
ventionalities—but ‘Caste’ shows that her 
martyrdom consists justin this—that she is 
not at all blameless, but, on the contrary, 
very much to be censured, and therefore to 
be pitied. The scope of the book seems to 
widen as we proceed, till at last the ruin 
which a false position brings upon a noble 
nature, takes the place of the evil of social 
exclusiveness as the subject of vigorous 
delineation and grave unexaggerated ani- 
madversion. We do not see, however, that it 
was necessary to overwhelm Isabel and her 
husband with heavy external calamities. 
The lesson would surely have been more im- 
pressive had they been allowed to taste every 
worldly satisfaction, and discover the bitter- 
ness of them all. Criticism, however, must 
be dumb before the conclusion of the story. 
The picture of Isabel repentant, chastened, 
finding balm for all her griefs in her late-born 
love and tender compassion for the very 
husband who has so cruelly outraged her, is 
one which itis difficult to praise as it de- 
serves, without seeming to praise too much. 

It will be seen that ‘Caste’ is rather a 
grave story, notwithstanding its ease of dia- 
logue and pleasing descriptions of Hereford- 
shire scenery. It is therefore better suited to 
the serious than the gay, though its earnest 
sympathy with genius ought to gain it a 
kindly welcome everywhere. Faults there 
are many, but we shall only mention one. 
The authoress has not quite avoided the 
snare which Beauty herself sets for the artist. 
She is apt to over-idealise. It is enough that 
her plebeian heroes should be true ladies and 
gentlemen ; it is not necessary that their very 
dwelling should be invested with an air of 
antique dignity. It is enough that Richard 
Wold should be capable of adorning a pro- 
fession ; there is no need for him to decline 
one out of principle. ‘These little instances 
will show what we mean. It looksas though 
the authoress thought that, after all, merit 
needed a gloss to be presentable. Again, the 
ideality at which every artist should aim is 
to be won, not by joining little bits of poetry 
upon prose, but by inspiring prose itself with 
the spirit of poetry. In the finest works of 
Millais and Rossetti everything is real 
enough, except the genius that renders them 
the perfection of ideality. They are not 
imaginary but imaginative. It is true that 
there is only one way of doing this. “Be so 
good, my dear fellow,” said Hoffmann to 
somebody who asked him how to write a fine 
opera—* be so good as to be a great musical 
genius, and the thing is done.” We have 
faith in our authoress’s ability to comply with 
the spirit if not the letter of this reeommen- 
dation. She will not need to write anything 
half so much in advance of ‘ Caste, as 
‘ Caste’ is of its predecessor, ‘ Mr. Arle.’ 
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Martineau, Smith, Elder, and Co. 

The Elements of Political Economy, By Henry Dunning 
Macleod. Longman and Co. 

The World of Mind: an Elementary Book. 
Taylor. Jackson and Walford. 

A Library of National Antiquities: a Series of Volumes 
illustrating the General Archeology and History of Our 
Country, Published under the direction, and at the ex- 
pense, of Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A., &c. 1. A Volume 
of Vocabularies. Edited by Thos. Wright, Esq., M.A., 
F.S.A., &c. 

The Speech of Cicero for Aulus Cluentius Habitus. 
Prolegomena and Notes. 
Griffin and Co. 

Curiosities of Natural History. By Francis T, Buckland, 
M.A. Bentley. 

Northern Travel: Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, 
Lapland, and Norway. By Bayard Taylor. S. Low, 
Son, and Co. 

The Handwriting on the Wall: a Story. 
stone. 3 Volumes. Bentley. 

A Chronicle of the Revolt in India, and of the Transactions 
in China in 1856-7, fc. Illustrated by Maps, Plans, and 
Illustrated Sketches. Part 1. W. and R. Chambers. 

On Epilepsy and Epileptiform Seizures: their Causes, Pa- 
thology, and Treatment, By Edward: Henry Sieveking, 
M.D. Churchill. 

On Spinal Curvature and Malformation of the Chest. By P. 
G. Hamon, Orthopeedist. W. J. Golbourn. 

The Three Sergeants; or, Phases of the Soldier's Life. By 
Thos. Morris, Wm. Morris, and Wm. Morris, Jun. 
Effingham Wilson. 

Gazetteer and Guzetteer Map of the Seut of Rebellion in 
India, By an Old Quartermaster of the Bengal Army. 
J. Madden. 

A Sequel to the Darkening Cloud: or, England’s Commercial 
Decline. By Richard Burn. Liverpool ‘ Courier’ Office. 

A Brief Reply to Certain Charges made against the Puta- 
gonian, or South American Missionary Society, by W. 
Parker Snow, By the Committee. Bristol: J. E. Chili- 
cott. 

Memoir on the Education of the Natives of India. Py 
Robert Cotton Money. With an Introductory Notice. 
By the Rev. C. F. S. Money, M.A. Wertheim and 
Macintosh, 

The Insect Hunters ; or, Entomology in Verse. 

Xerxes ; an Historical Tragedy, in Five Acts, 
J. Diprose. 

Earl Godwin’s Feast : and Other Poems. By Stewart 
Lockyer. Saunders and Otley. 

The Thousand and One Days ; a Companion to the‘ Arabian 
Nights. With Introduction by Miss Pardoe. W. Lay. 
May Chumleigh, and her Friend Conscience: a Tale for 

Little Girls. By Marianne Parrott. Seeley, Jackson, 

and Halliday. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow; with Other Tales for Wintry 
Nights and Rainy Days. Griffith and Farran, 

The Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dorking. To 
which is added the Story of the Yellow Frog. Edited by 
Mrs.S.C. Hall. Griffith and Farran. 

Maud Summers the Sightless; a Narrative for the Young. 
Griffith and Farran, 

Might Not Right ; or, Stories of the Discovery and Conquest 
of America. By the Author of ‘Our Eastern Empire,’ 
&e. Griffith and Farran. 

Fred, Markham in Russia; ov, the Boy Travellers in the 
Land of the Czar, By W. H. G. Kingston, Esq. 
Griffith and Farran, 

Clara Hope; or, the Blade and the Ear. 
Milner. Griffith and Farran. 

Mr. Wittram Ramsay, M.A., of Trin. Coll. 

Cambridge, and Professor of Humanity in the 

University of Glasgow, has just brought out a 

useful edition of Cicero’s speech for Aulus Cluen- 

tius Habitus, with prolegomena and notes. It is 

a scholarly performance. The notes are much to 

the point, and the historical and critical points 

connected with the oration are fully discussed in 
the prolegomena. The book is printed at the 

Glasgow University press, to which it does credit. 
It is extremely difficult to follow the sequence 

of that lamentable series of events which has 
lately fastened all eyes upon India, through the 
mass of telegraphic despatches, official statements, 
and private letters which have appeared from time 
to time in the papers. In a chronicle of the revolt 
in India Messrs. W. and R. Chambers propose to 
gather together these scraps of intelligence into a 
regular narrative, illustrated by maps, plans, and 
miscellaneous sketches. Part I., which is all that 
has yet appeared, is chiefly occupied in intro- 
ductory matter, illustrative of the state of India at 
the time the mutiny broke out ; but the publication 
promises to supply a want which is much felt, 

Dr. P. Lovell Phillips’ Treatise on the Princi- 
ples of Agriculture and Organic Chemistry is a 
familiar exposition of a subject which, since the 
days of Sir Humphrey Davy, has been gradually 
obtaining the attention which it deserves from 
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| practical as well as scientific men. Dr. Phillips 
has delivered the substance of the matter now pub- 
British Rule in India: a Historical Sketch. By Harrict | lished in the form of lectures to the leading agri- 














culturists of England, and his ambition is ‘* to 
add his mite to the demonstration of the truth 
that free and unbiassed labour, scientifically con- 
ducted, may more than compete with the more 
reckless expenditure of force under compulsion, or 
even under protection.” Much of the work is 
specially directed to the consideration of tropical 
agriculture, and the author’s acquaintance with the 
island of Barbadoes enables him to record most 
interesting facts concerning the progress of culti- 
vation with free labour under scientific direction. 
The experiment having been there successful, 
under peculiar difficulties, it is shown that the 
diffusion of scientific principles would everywhere 
aid in increasing the fertility of the soil. Truly, 
here knowledge is power and productiveness also. 
The facts stated by Dr. Phillips as to tropical 
climates confirm all the experience of agriculturists 
in this and other countries of the temperate zone. 
The book is one which conveys an excellent popular 
view of the applications of science to practical 
husbandry. It ought to be found in the library of 
every farmers’ club, and its perusal will scarcely 
fail to give many a useful hint to the owners or 
the cultivators of the soil. If the principles of 
scientific agriculture were understood and carried 
out in the West Indies, the property there would 
soon recover from much of its depreciation. On 
the subject of draining, Dr. Phillips mentions, as 
an ascertained fact, that the canes on his own es- 
tate in Barbadoes maintain their life and vigour 
through much longer periods of drought than they 
could have endured ere the drains were introduced. 
Many other effects of thorough draining, as well 
as of suitable manuring, mixture of soils, and 
other operations, are described from the author's 
own experience or observation. Some of the state- 
ments are very elementary, but the work will pro- 
bably fall in the way of many who are unacquainted 
with results which have of late years become fami- 
liarly known in this country. 

The Recollections of the Military Services of 
Three Sergeants of the British Army during the last 
fifty years could scarcely fail to offer many points 
of interest. Thomas Morris, the eldest, and the 
author of the book, was formerly sergeant in the 
78rd Highlanders; William Morris was in the same 
corps, an! afterwards in the 63rd; and his son, 
William Morris, junior, is now colour-sergeant of 
the 63rd, having served in the Crimean war, for 
which he has the medal with four clasps, and the 
French gold war medal for special acts of gallantry. 
The two older sergeants bear the Waterloo medal, 
and their recollections belong to the period of the 
great continental war. The author, in a modest 
preface, tells that having sought in many publica- 
tions for some record of the services of his own 
battalion, and finding them, with one exception, 
unnoticed and unacknowledged by historians, he 
resolved to draw up a narrative to supply the 
omission. Having made good use of his time 
after retiring from the army in making up for the 
deficiency of early education, his work is really a 
creditable performance in a literary point of view, 
though the numerous poetical quotations and other 
non-professional embellishments do not improve 
the narrative, which would have been more 
striking if told throughout in the plain soldierlike 
style in which some parts of the book are written. 
Many interesting details are given of the campaigns 
in Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, India, 
and the Crimea. Use has been made of the best 
published histories, but more valuable than the 
narrative of events are the writer’s incidental 
statements and anecdotes illustrating the life and 
the condition of the British soldier. The impor- 
tance is shown of recruits not only being drilled in 
military exercises, but taught how tv preserve 
their health, and to take care of themselves in the 
various circumstances that may occur of situation 
or climate. Were it for this alone, the book 


deserves a place in every regimental and military 
library, and its circulation may be of service 
towards the better training of soldiers for other 
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duties than those of actual fighting. Tnattention 
to this training costs the country far more than 
the casualties of war. 
The Gazetteer and Gazetteer Map of the Seat of 


Rebellion in India, by an old Quartermaster of the 
Bengal army, is a very useful little book of refer. 
ence to have at hand in reading the despatches 
and letters from the seat of war. All the principal 
towns and stations are given in alphabetical an 
rangement, with brief descriptive and statistica 
notices, and memoranda of the events that have 
occurred at them since the outbreak of the 
mutiny. For example, we read under Saugop 
the station about which the greatest concern is noy 
felt since the relief of Lucknow, five or six hun 
dred Europeans having been here hemmed in singe 
May last, that it is distant 112 miles N.W. from 
Jubbulpore, 313 S.W. from Allahabad, 33 
S. from Agra, and 215 N.E. from Mhow, The 
31st N.I. and the 42nd N.I. together witha light 
field battery manned by natives, were stationed 
here at the time of the outbreak. The two in. 
fantry regiments appear to have availed themselves 
of a period of anarchy to fight out an ancient 
quarrel, which had remained unsettled since the 
commencement of the Affghan war ; and although 
the 42nd were supported by the artillery, the 3lst 
beat them out of cantonments with great slaughter, 
The European officers had, in the meantime, been 
ordered into the fort, The 42nd and the gunners 
joined the mutineers, but the real intentions of the 
31st continued uncertain, according to last ac- 
counts received. Most of the articles in the 
Gazetteer appear to be chiefly condensed from the 
standard work of Thornton. ‘the sketch-map of 
India is clearly drawn, and shows well the relative 
positions of the various cantonments, the rivers, 
roads, and scenes of military operations. 
Richard Burn, of Manchester, who seems to look 
on the dark side of commercial and financial affairs, 
publishes a sequel to a former pamphlet entitled 
‘The Darkening Cloud.’ ‘There are points, how- 
ever, in his statements and arguments not ur 
worthy of attention. The boasted triumph of free 
trade, Mr. Burn affirms, is a deception, and is in- 
volving the country in ruin. If there were inter- 
national reciprocity as to unprotected industry and 
open commerce it might be otherwise ; but now the 
foreign nations to which we send our productions 
impose a heavy duty on British manufactures, 
while our ports are open to the importation of fo- 
reign productions. We cannot, with all our advan- 
tages, keep up a fair race with heavily unequal 
weight of duty. Internal taxation far beyond other 
countries, and other causes, interfere with the theo- 
retical perfection of the doctrine of free-trade. The 
exports are now every year far less than the im- 
ports, and the consequence is that gold goes rapidly 


out of the country to pay for the difference. 


Various other causes of financial disturbance are re- 
ferred to by Mr. Burn, whose pamphlet may attract 
notice were it only for the courage with which he 
ventures to defend some of the principles of protec- 
tion as applied to the actual condition of British 
industry and trade. If our legislation were for all 
the globe free-trade arguments would be unanswet- 
able ; but when the welfare of our own island has 
to be first considered, there is room for some dis- 
cussion as to the practical effects of the theories of 
the political economists. 

As Christmas approaches we have a large issue 
of children’s gift-books. In the foremost rank we 
would place a collection of Eastern tales, called 
The Thousand and One Days. We do not believe 
that anything could equal ‘The Thousand and 
One Nights;’ but this is a very nice little compila- 
tion, and Miss Pardoe, in a preface, vouches for 
the stories being genuine translations from the 
oriental languages, and also for the fact that, 
unlike most Eastern fables, they may be placed 
without fear in the hands of the young. : 

May Chudleigh and her Friend Conscience 8 
a dreary attempt to represent the high spirits and 
innocent enjoyments of youth as sinful. Such 
teaching can only make children disgusting hype 
crites. We should be sorry to put it into the hands 
of any child in whom we felt the least interest. 
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Very different from the last is the story of Jack 
Frost and Betty Snow, and other tales. ; All 
children are naturally interested in the habits of 
animals; and it is much better to teach them kind- 
aie to their pets, by telling them tales of kittens 
and dogs, and sea-anemones, and swallows, than 
to puzzle their moral sense by inculeating the 
wickedness of wearing a pink ribbon. These tales 
are really graceful, and instructive too, and are 
very well illustrated by Mr. Harrison Weir. ; 

The story of Biddy Dorking, in the same series, 
is also a safe children’s book, sometimes in the style 
of Hans Andersen. Itis edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

Maud Summers the Sightless, is intended for 
children of a more advanced age, and is more am- 
bitious in its moral and execution. A child who 
could read it might read Sir Walter Scott and 
other great moralists with better effect, in our 
opinion. The same may be said of Clara Hope. 

The authoress of Might not Right ; or, Stories 
of the Discovery and Conquest of America, slates 
that the idea occurred to her after reading the book 
on the same subject by Mr. Arthur Helps. To say 
that she has succeeded in infusing into a little book 
for children something of the spirit which animates 
the original, is the highest praise we can bestow. 
The narrative is interspersed with conversations 
embodying the criticisms of the youthful audience, 

Russia still continues to excite some interest, 
though India has in great measure superseded it. 
Fred. Markham in Russia would have been more 
acceptable this time last year. It is an account of 
the country in the ‘ slap-dash”’ style which is in- 
tended tobe smart, but which children, for whom this 
book is intended, seldom understand. We noticed 
an inaccuracy which also illustrates what we have 
just observed. Apropos of a church having a large 
door for the patriarch and a little one for the rest 
of the world, Henry observes that it is ‘‘like the 
Trish peasant having a big hole in the door for the 
pigs to walk through, and a small one for the 
chickens.” The story is told of Sir Isaac Newton, 
who had two holes of different sizes cut in his door, 
one for his cat, the other for his kitten. 





New Editions. 

The History of England, from the Accession of James IL, 
By Lord Macaulay. Vol. I. Longman and Co. 

The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., a Colonel in the Ser- 
vice of Her Majesty Queen Anne. Written by Himself. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. . 

Men of the Time, Third Edition, Kent and Co. 

Zoological Recreations. By W. J. Broderip, Esq., F.R.S, 
Third Edition. Griffin and Co. " 
Historical Acting Charades; or, Amusements for Winter 
Evenings. New Edition. Griffith and Farran. — 
ite Lies: a Story. By Charles Reade. 3 Vols, Triibner 

and Co. 

Adventures of Jules Gérard, the § Lion Killer’ of Northern 
Africa, Illustrated Edition, W. Lay. 

The London Pulpit. 2 

Parker’s Church Calendar and General Almanack for 1858, 
J. H. and J. Parker, 

We are happy to see that a cheap edition of 

Lord Macaulay's History of England will now 

place that great work—great, notwithstanding 

some great faults—within the reach of all readers. 

The paper, type, and binding are good, and the 

book is of a convenient size to hold in the hand, a 

point in which it excels its more splendid and 

costly predecessor. 

A new edition of Esmond, one of the best, though 
not the most popular, of Mr. Thackeray’s novels, 
has been called for, and is published. ‘The many 
nod oubt read it for the story, but the few alone 
can see the fine satire which pervades it, and 
entitles it to a place among our standard works of 
fiction. We always thought it one of Mr. Thackee 
tay’s happiest conceptions. None of his works 
come up to it in the variety of attainments which 
it displays. 

The conception of ‘Men of the Time’ is good, but 
the execution is not equal to the conception. In 
an article on the first edition we pointed out some 
deficiencies ; these have been rectified in subse- 
quent editions. But still some radical defects re- 
main which could be removed only by a thorough 
Tevision, We shall class these defects under four 

eads, 1. The omission of names which ought 
to have been given. 2. The insertion of names 
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which might well have been omitted. 3. A want 
of due proportion in the space assigned to each, 
some really leading men being passed over in a 
few lines, while to many comparatively obscure 
persons several pages are allotted. 4. Errors of 
fact. We proceed to give a few specimens taken 
at random. 1. Among the names omitted are 
those of Henry Taylor, John Stuart Mill, Arthur 
Helps, William Smith, the author of Thorndale, 
J. Hullah, J. A. Froude, A. P. Stanley, Prof. J. D. 
Forbes, George Richmond, John Henry Newman, 
Rev. F. Temple. Science is very imperfectly repre- 
sented. The President of the College of Physicians 
is not considered worthya place among ‘ Men of the 
Time;’ neither are the Secretaries and Treasurer of 
the Royal Society, nor Dr. Acland, John Simon, nor 
Admiral Smyth. The foreign portion also is very 
meagre. 2. It might perhaps be invidious to point 
out the very small celebrities who find a place among 
‘Men of the Time,’ but they cannot fail to strike 
any one who runs his eye through the pages. 3. 
Of the faults of proportion we will give a few 
examples. The Poet Laureate occupies one page, 
while three are given to Mr. Alaric Attila Watts. 
Half a page is considered sufficient for Archbishop 
Whately, while upwards of two pages are not 
thought too much for ‘the benevolent Howard 
of Pauperism,’ Mr. Henry Mayhew. Mr. Balfe 
is thought worthy of four pages, Dr. Simpson 
of two and a half, Mr. Bayle St. John of one, 
and Mr. J. A. St. John of two pages, while 
to Dr. Whewell and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer together are allotted one page and a half. 
4, Among the errors which struck us on a cursory 
glance are the following. Mr. Forster is said to 
be a Commissioner of Lunacy ; he is simply the 
Secretary of the Commission. It is stated that 
Dr. Trench resigned his Professorship at King’s 
College ou being appointed Dean of Westminster ; 
he holds it still, Mr. Gleig is called a Canon of 
St. Paul’s ; he is only one of the Prebendaries. 

We cordially welcome a third edition of Mr. 
Broderip’s charming Zoological Recreations, at a 
price which places it within the reach of all. It is 
dedicated in a few short and graceful words to 
Professor Owen, who suggested its publication. 
It would be a safe Christmas gift book. 

Mr. Charles Reade has just brought out a re- 
print of ‘ White Lies,’ with a preface in which he 
replies to his detractors. The novel has been said 
by some to be a translation from the French, be- 
cause it contains French idioms. Mr. Reade re- 
plies :—‘‘ My story being laid on French ground, 
I give it what French colour my narrow palette 
holds. Jnter alia, I sprinkle a few French idioms. 
Why not? I coloured Christie Johnstone’s Scotch 
on this principle, and will colour my next tale 
German.” He then adds a sentence in which we 
cordially agree. ‘‘Shallow sham scholarship is 
at war with idiom, but idioms are the cream of 
human language.” We might, however, ask, if we 
wanted to be hypercritical, of what other lan- 
guage but ‘‘human language” they could be the 
cream. 

We have received a new and enlarged edition of 
M. Jules Gérard’s accounts of his lion-killing feats 
in Algeria. The extravagance of the illustrations 
can only be equalled by that of the letter-press. 

The London Pulpit is a collection of short criti- 
cal and descriptive notices of preachers well known 
in the metropolis, written, apparently, by a dissent- 
ing minister. We conclude that it must find 
readers, for it has reached a second edition. 

Recent events in India have induced M. C. F. 





S. Money to reprint a Memoir addressed by Mr. 
Robert Cotton Money to Lord Clare, in 1832. The 
editor supplies an introductory notice. The object 
of the publication is to advocate the introduction of 
religious teaching into the Government schools. It 
would be obviously desirable that Christianity should 
be substituted for Buddhism and Mahometanism as 
the predominant religion of India; but the real 
difficulty lies in the question, Whose Christianity ? 

The Patagonian Mission seems doomed to cala- 
mity. Our readers will probably recollect the 
painful circumstance attending the death of Captain 





Allan Gardiner, who, with his crew, perished by 


| Muid of Orleans, new ed., fep. 8vo, bds., 28.; el 


famine before he reached the scene of his labours. 
It appears that the Missionary Society lately fitted 
out a schooner, named the Allan Gardiner, and 
entrusted the command -to Mr. Snow. He was 
accompanied by Mr. Despard, as superintendent 
of the Mission. The two authorities, of course, 
came into collision ; and the result has been the 
publication of a statement by Mr. Snow, of a 
character calculated to damage the committee and 
Mr. Despard in the eyes of the public. The com- 
mittee has now published its reply. Into the 
merits of a dispute which has no interest but for 
the parties immediately concerned, it is needless for 
us to enter. 

Assuming that the lower animals are destitute 
of imagination, an anonymous writer puts forth an 
argument to show that imagination is the soul of 
man, and that all the other faculties, the will, the 
judgment, the conscience, are merely secondary 
and subordinate as characteristic of human nature 
as distinguished from brute life. A speculation 
like this scarcely merits serious attention. That 
the lower animals want imagination is in itself an 
unwarranted assumption. Of their dreaming re- 
markable instances have been recorded, and many 
well-anthenticated anecdotes prove their imagina- 
tive faculty is not idle. We have seen a Scotch 
terrier whose fancy, as expressed in many a varied 
adventure, was far more active than was that of 
his countryman Joseph Hume; and we know 
an Australian parrot possessed of a humour more 
amusing than can belong to the writer of this 
tract derogatory to the lower animals. If the 
imagination is identical with the soul, Sir Isaac 
Newton must have been a pigmy spirit com- 
pared with George Cruikshank, and G. P. R. 
James must occupy a lofty place in the scale of 
humanity compared with La Place or Leibnitz. 
The mystery of the distinction between human 
and bestial life is not solved by this imaginative 
writer. 

Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker have just published 
their useful Calendar for 1858. Its extensive use 
among the clergy and Church people generally 
is a sufficient proof of its value. We do not see 
the advantage, however, of bringing itout so long 
before the beginning of the new year. This useless 
haste has occasioned some important inaccuracies. 
For instance, Professor Sedgwick is described as 
Woodwardian Professor of Geology in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge ; he has resigned the chair at 
least a month ago. The Bishopric of Antigua is 
stated to be vacant ; we announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Rigaud a fortnight ago. Dr. Bliss is 
described as Principal of St. Mary’s Hall; his 
death we also lately announced. 





List of New Books. 
Art Journal, 1857, royal 4'0, el., gilt, €1 Ns. 6d. 
—- Treasures Examiner; a Record of the Manch. Exhib., 10s. 
Bland’s (H.) Apocalyptical History in Book of Revelation, 10s. 6d. 
Bonomi’s (J.) Nineveh, new ea., post Svo, cl., 5s. 
Louchier'’s Rev. B.} Ark in the House, 2nd ed., fep. el., 38. 
Buckland’s (F. T.) Curiosities of Natural History, i2mo, el., 6s. 
Carpenrer’s : W. 1B.) Mechanical Philosophy, post 8vo, cl., 5s. 
Cicero's Speech for Aulus Cluentius Habitus, Svo, el, 6s. 
Cyclops o aphy, edited by F.. Rich, post 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 
Ency. Met., Vol. 38; Stoddart’s (Sir J.) Glossology, cl., 78. 6d. 
Family Friend, 1457, ¢l., 2s. €d. 
Galloway’s (R.) Qualitative Analysis, post 8vo, ¢el., 4s. 6d. 
Garden Manual, new ed., l2mo, cl., Is. 6d. 
Graham's (T.) Elements of Chem stry, 2nd ed., el., Vol. 2, £1. 
—- - 2 Vols., Svo. el, £2. 
s Homeopathic Practice, by H. Thomas, I2mo, el, 53. 
Hegel's ( y.'T.) Philosophy of History, post 8vo, cl., 5s. 
Hizginson’s O-ean, post 5vo, cl., 4s. Bd, 
Inman’s (Dr. T.) Phenomena of Spinal Irritation, 8vo, el., 6s. 
Jameson's (Mrs.) Madonna, ?nd ed., sq. er. Sv, cl., £1 8s. 
Johnson's (G. W.) Ferns, 12mo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Krapp’s | F. C.) Statistical Bookkeeping, 4to, cl., £1 Is. 
Lake’s (W. J.) Book of Object Lessons, smo, ¢l., Is. 6d. 
Lamp of Love, Sth Series, 18mo, el., 1s. 6d. 
Lays of the Holy Land, illustrated, 4to, el., £1 1s. 
Lennox’s (Lord W.) Merrie England, Svo, ¢l., 12s. 
Lownde’s Bibliographer’s Manual, post Svo, cl, 3s. 6d. 
Macdonali's (H.) Days at the Coast, 12mo, cl., ds. 
Macleod’s (H.D.) Political Economy, 8vo, cl., 16s. 
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Mar-den’s (Rev. J. B.) Diet. of Christiz 
Massie’s (W. H.) Sermons, 12mo, cl. 
Maurice’s (FP. D.) Sermons on Indian Crisis, er. 8vo, el., 2s. 6d. 
Maxwell’s (W.) Iona, fep. 8vo, cl., 5s. 

Memoirs of Christian Females, new ed., fep., el., 38. 

Mill’s India, Vol. I., 1 ‘mo, el. 6s. 
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| Milton’s (J.) Comus, illustrated, post Svo, cl., 7s. 6 
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. 6d. 
ayist, 2 Vols., post 8vo, cl., illustrated, £1 Is. 
Northwood Priory, 2 Vols., fep. Svo, cl., 10s. 6d. 
Orthedox (The) Doctrine of the Apostolic Eastern Church, el., 5s. 
Pardoe’s (J. H.) Pilgimages in Paris, 12mo,cl., 5s. 
Phear’s Hydrostatics, er. $vo, ¢l., 5s. 6d. 
Kitchie’s (J, E.) London Pulpit, 2nd ed., 12mo, el., 3s. 6d, 
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Run and Read Lib., Vol. 38; Uncle Tom’s Cabin, illustrated, 1s. 6d. 
—_——-—-— , 39; Home is Home, fep. bds., is. 6d. 

Sieveking’s (Dr. E. II.) Epilepsy, post 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d. 

Southgate’s (H.) Many Thoughts, 4to, cl., £1 10s. 

Sporting World, by H. Hieover, fcp. 8vo, half-bd., 5s. 

‘Taylor’s (K.) Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, &c., §s. Gd. 

‘Thring’s (11.) Joint Stock Companies Act, 1557, 12mo, cl., os. Gd. ~ 

_o OC OO — — —, 1856 and 7, l2mo, cl., 7s. 

‘True Stories about Animals, sq., sewed, 1s. Gd. 

Upper (The) Rhine, iilustrated by B. Foster, 4to, cl., gilt, £1 1s. 

Weir's (EH. F.) Land Measuring ‘Tables, 12mo, cL, 2s. €d. 

Wilson's (J. M.) Tales of the Borders, Vol. VIL.. fep. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

Winslow's (J. W.) Memorials, by O. Winslow, fep. 8vo, el.. 3s. 6d. 

— —— (0.) Morning Thoughts, July to Dec., 32mo, cl., 2s. 6d. 








ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS, 





THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


THE first anniversary meeting of the Royai So- 
ciety, in their new rooms, was held on Monday, 
the Lord Wrottesley, President, in the chair. 
After the report from the auditors of the income 
and expenditure for the past year, his lordship de- 
livered his annual address, in which he advocated 
-the claims of science to the recognition of all who 
are interested in the moral and physical progress 
of the nation. In reviewing the advance made in 
the department of terrestrial magnetism, he in- 
stanced the patient observations of Schwabe, of 
Berne, as an illustration of the valuable aid which 
one branch of science may undesignedly lend to 
another. For thirty years the obscure Swiss 
astronomer had daily noted down the appearance 
of spots on the solar disc, little thinking that his 
demonstration of a decennial period for the complete 
revolution of those remarkable’phenomena, would 
be made just in time to enable Genera! Sabine to 
demonstrate in his turn the coincidence of that 
decennial period with that in which the phenomena 
of terrestrial magnetism — their maxima and 
minima, pass through a complete series. Modern 
science has no parallel to Schwabe’s persevering 
labours. 

The Government having promised to dispatch a 
vessel to explore the Zambesi, Lord Wrottesley 
expressed a hope that the request made to the 
First Lord of the Treasury, by a deputation of 
members of the British Association and Fellows 
of the Royal Society, for a small party to be sent 
out to take a three years’ series of magnetic ob- 
servations near the mouth of Mackenzie River, in 
Arctic America, would also be granted. These 
observations are of especial interest to physical 
science, as in the latitude of the abovenamed 
river will, it is thought, be found the neutral point 
between the magnetic disturbances, or ‘* storms,” 
which manifest themselves at Point Barrow and 
Toronto simultancously, but in opposite «lirections. 

The Foreign Secretary, Prof. W. H. Miller, 
received the Copley Medal for Prof. Michel- 
Eugene Chevreul, to whom it had been awarded 
by the Council of the Society, as a testimony on 
their part of his long-continued chemical investiga- 
tions. The true nature of saponification was not 
understood until he, many years ago, elucidated 
it in a memoir which remains among the master 
works of chemistry. It opened the way for those 
important branches of industry which now send 
light all over the kingdom, in the form of stearine 
and composite candles. To Chevreul we owe the dis- 
covery that coarse and low-priced oils could bemade 
to yield hard fats, eminently useful in commerce 
and domestic life. He has also greatly improved 
the art of dyeing, and his late work ‘ On the Law 
of the Contrast of Colours,” has, in the original 
and by translations, made his name known wherever 
the tine arts are cultivated. 

Dr. Edward Frankland, the recently appointed 
lecturer on chemistry to St. Bartholomew's Hospi- 
tal, was selected as the recipient of one of the two 
Royal Medals, placed every year by the Crown at 
the disposal of the Society, for, to quote the words 
of the award—‘‘the Isolation of the Organic 
Radicals of the Alcohols, and for his Researches 
on the Metallic Derivatives of Alcohol.” The 
other Royal Medal was given to Dr. John Lindley, 
for his numerous researches and works on all 
branches of Scientific Botany, and especially for 
his ‘‘ Vegetable Kingdom,” and his ‘‘Genera and 
Species of Orchidez.” 


The proceedings closed with the election by bal- 
lot of the following list of Officers and Council for 
the ensuing year:—President—The Lord Wrottes- 
ley, M.A. T'reasurer—-Major General Edward 
Sabine, R.A., D.C.L. Seerctaries—William Shar- 
pey, M.D. ; George Gabriel Stokes, Esq., M.A., 
D.C.L. Foreign Secrctary—William Hallows Mil- 
ler, Esq., M.A. Other Members of the Council—- 
James Moncrieff Arnott, Esq. ; George Busk, Esq. ; 
Arthur Farre, M.D.; Edward Frankland, Ph.D. ; 
John Peter Gassiott, Esq. ; William Robert Grove, 
Esq., M.A. ; Philip Hardwick, Esq., R.A.; Joseph 
Dalton Hooker, M.D.; Leonard Horner, Esq. ; 
James P. Joule, Esq., LL.D. ; Richard Owen, 
Esq., LL.D, ; John Percy, M.D. ; Lyon Playfair, 
Esq., Ph.D.; Rev. Bartholomew Price, M.A. ; 
Archibald Smith, Esq., M.A.; Charles Wheat- 
stone, Esq. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARTS AND THE MECIIANICS’ 
INSTITUTES. 


THERE are two ways of defeating a measure. It 
may be met by a direct negative; but this mode 
can be ventured on only by one who knows that he 
has a majority in his pocket. The safer way is to 
propose another plan, which, while it seems to 
affirm the principle of the original one, in reality 
renders it nugatory. That large floating mass who 
like to escape from a difficulty on any terms are 
thus conciliated ; opposition is lulled to sleep; the 
zealous retire in disgust; and the measure is quietly 
burked by those who have the execution of it en- 
trusted to them. 

The Society of Arts have just held their special 
general meeting, to consider the subject of public 
examinations for members of Mechanics’ Institutes, 
and the Council have put forward their plan, in 
opposition to that which is already in operation. 
It is the plan which Mr. Harry Chester originally 
proposed, and was not able to carryout. The vird 
voce examinations are to be discontinued; papers 
of questions are to be sent to the several Mechanics’ 
Institutes in the country, and written answers are 
to be forwarded to London and examined by a 
board of paid examiners, who are to adjudge the 
prizes without having ever seen the candidates’ 
faces. 

It will be seen that this expedient takes all the 
pith and marrow out of the movement. The former 
system gave immense satisfaction to the candidates : 
it infused new spirit and activity into the Me- 
chanics’ Institutes ; it was approved in the strongest 
terms by Lord Brougham, and others interested in 
the intellectual and moral improvement of the 
working classes. It is now proposed to abolish 
that system, and to substitute for it one which its 
original proposer failed to carry out; which is 
therefore untried, and which bears on the face of 
it the character of retrogression. 

The mechanics for whose benefit the examinations 
were held, are loud in their approval of the system 
which is now about to be abolished. Mr. Baines 
presented a petition, signed by the members of no 
fewer than fifty Mechanics’ Institutes in the north 
of England, deprecating the discontinuance of the 
examinations. On learning afterwards that the ex- 
aminations were not to be absolutely discontinued, 
these Mechanics’ Institutes petition against the dis- 
continuance of their most important element, the 
vivd voce examinations. In this document they 
express their belief that the real quality of a man’s 
attainments cannot be tested by written answers 
alone; that examinations held by local examiners 
would not be free from the suspicion of partiality ; 
that the presence of men of high attainments, like 
the examiners, has a tendency to encourage the 
candidates, and to elevate the tone of the procced- 
ings; and that the Mechanics’ Institutes themselves 
can pay the necessary expenses of the examiners’ 
visits. It seems to us that the hard-headed me- 
chanics of Yorkshire have spoken the words of 
sound reason and common sense. 

In support of their views, Mr. Baines proposed 
the following resolution :—‘‘ That in the opinion of 
the meeting it is desirable to continue the present 
| system of examination, including oral examination, 
i 
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by examiners of the Society of Arts,” This w 
opposed on the ground that its ad 
casting a stigma upon the Council, a, ; 
negatived on a show of hands, amidst the cent 
the Council! hus a question of great Social in, 
portance to our manufacturing population is shelved 
on merely personal considerations, 

The Society of Arts has had a field for reall 
useful exertion laid open to them. They have de 
clared that they think it too much trouble tp 
cultivate it. It may, indeed, be urged in reply 
that their only proper function is to encourage art 
But what is art? The drawing of patterns for 

otion prints? The designing of gigantic green. 

ouses¢ Even confining art to these namoy 
limits, the only true foundation for it is to be laid 
in the general cultivation of the mind. 


é a8 
option would by 





ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT AND THE Court of 
CRIMINAL APPEAL. 


Tue trade of preparing spurious pictures for the 
market has become extremely active of late, and 
no wonder. The facilities are great, the capital 
required insignificant, and the profits enormous, 
Nothing can well be imagined more calculated to 
deprave the public taste, to reduce the legitimate 
gains of the artist, and to disgust the collectors 
of paintings with their pursuit. It,was, then, with 
no slight satisfaction that we heard some time 
since that a person of the name of Closs, convicted 
of having sold a forgery, not merely of a spurious 
Linnell, but of the signature of the artist on the 
picture, had found his way to Newgate via the 
Old Bailey. However, the good work done in that 
court has been undone in the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, where the conviction was quashed last 
Monday. Closs had been convicted, first, of a 
cheat at common law in passing a worthless article 
by means ofa false mark ; secondly, with effecting 
a cheat by a forgery. There was, says Cockbum, 
C. J., no forgery. To constitute one there must 
be some document in writing, but the spurious 
signature was merely of the nature of a mark to 
secure the identification of the picture. The 
second count, charging a cheat at comnion law, was 
held to be sustained, but the manner in which the 
indictment was drawn up being pronounced faulty, 
the prisoner escapes scot free. All the other judges 
agreed with Sir A. Cockburn, and the conviction 
was accordingly quashed. 

Now we have no idea of quarrelling with the 
law of this decision. He would assuredly be a 
bold man who should dispute the unanimous 
dictum of Cockburn, Channel, Crompton, Erle, and 
Williams. But, if the law be really the perfection 
of human reason, we think we begin to see why 
Kant asserted the fundamental difference of the 
reason and the understanding. Can anything be 
more contrary to common sense than that a man 
should copy another's name without his knowledge 
or consent, employ it towards the furtherance ofa 
most disgraceful fraud, and yet be held to have 
committed no forgery ? When, runs the new legal 
conundrum, is a forgery not a forgery? Must we 
reply, when itis executed by painting! This isas 
much as to ask whether Redpath would have es 
caped if he could have proved that his counterfeitsig- 
natures had been executed with a camel-hair brush. 
Or does the sin lie in the material written upon! 
Would a forged will be held valid if executed upon 
canvass? Nor can we at all understand how this 
impudent counterfeit can be called a mark to secure 
the identification of the picture, instead of, as it ur 
doubtedly was, to prevent it. It is a comfort to 
find that the second count of the indictment 
was pronounced valid, but the immense diffi. 
culty of bringing such a case home forbids us 
to anticipate that this will have much influence 
in diminishing the tribe of Closses. We are glad to 
hear that the Society of Arts are thinking of taking 
the matter up, with a view of rendering the exist 
ing law more stringent. We trust they may a 


least succeed so far as to make the consequences of 
forging a picture as serious as those of forging 4 
bank note. The difficulty, however, of establishing 
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ene : ens 
a guilty knowledge on the part of the dealer will 
always be so great that the only effectual remedy 
must, after all, come from the artists themselves. 








GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 
A History of the Literature of Greece was un- 
dertaken by the late Professor K. O. Miller, but 
left unfinished at his death. The present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Dr. Donaldson have 
undertaken to translate and edit his manuscripts. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that the 
Dean of Westminster, Mr. James Duke Coleridge, 
and some other philologists, are engaged in search- 
ine the standard writers of the Klizabethan age 
for words not found in Johnson’s Dictionary. As 
an illustration of the necessity for this, the 
Dean read two very interesting papers before tha 
Philological Society in the early part of last 
November, “on some deficiencies in our English 
Dictionaries.” We are happy to find that they are 
to be shortly published by Messrs. John W. Parker 
and Son. From the same publishers we may soon 
expect the third and fourth volumes of Mr. 
Froude’s History of the Reformation period in 
England, and the second of the History of the 
Reign of George IIT. by Mr. Massey, the Under- 
Secretary for the Home Department. 

The University of Cambridge has determined to 
reconsider the scheme of middle-class examinations, 
before pledging herself to adopt the course upon 
which Oxford has entered. It seems that to confer 
the degree of A.A. has not met with very general 
acquiescence on the banks of the Cam. 

A proposal before the Senate at Cambridge, to 
repeal the statute relating to Sir Thomas Browne’s 
medal for the best Greck and Latin epigrams, was 
the occasion of a witty speech from Professor 
Selwyn. The proposed clause declares that can- 
didates shall not be required to deliver two ex- 
ercises, one in Greek and the other in Latin, but 
that the medal be given alternately, in one year for 
the best Greek, in the next for the best Latin 
epigram. Upon this the professor observed that 
Sir Thomas Browne, as a physician, knew the 
value of a good Jaugh in a sanitary point of view, 
and when he had one in Greek, he wished for 
another in Latin—‘‘ Laughter holding both his 
sides;” whereas, by the proposed statute, it would 
be ‘‘ Laughter holding one of his sides.” 

A Dalton Chemical Scholarship, at Owen’s Col- 
lege, Manchester, for the best original research 
conducted in the college laboratory, will be com- 
peted for in the October of 1858. The scholarship 
is of the amount of 50/., tenable fortwo years. Seve- 
ralclass prizes in the chemical laboratory and lecture- 
room are also associated appropriately with the 
name of “ the Philosopher of Manchester ;” a form 
of testimonial worthy of being more frequently 
adopted in remembrance of men distinguished in 
science, art, or literature. 

The sale of the library of the late Very Rev. 
Dean Conybeare, D.D., commences on Monday, 
and will be continued throughout the week, at the 
auction-rooms of Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson. 
The library is rich in scientific and in theological 
works, with not a few prizes to tempt the scholar 
and the antiquary. An ancient manuscript copy 
of Wicliffe’s English version of the New Testa- 
ment is among the archeological treasures in the 
collection. 

Messrs, Puttick and Simpson announce for sule 
on the 14th, the remaining copies of the splendid 
folio edition of Layard’s ‘ Monuments of Nineveh.’ 
For public libraries not possessing this work, the 
opportunity of purchasing it should not be lost. 

Itis decided that the Adelphi of Terence shall 
be the “‘ Westminster Play” for this year. It will 
be performed on the 15th, 17th, and 21st of De- 
cember. On the two latter occasions there will be 
aprologue and epilorue. Formerly the scenery 
Was little thought of, and the actors dressed in the 
costumes analogous to those worn by the corre- 
sponding characters of the present day. hraso 
appeared in the uniform of a guardsman, and 
Davus with the plush breeches and unexception- 








able calves of a footman. In these days, when 
upholstery has driven acting from the scene, West- 
minster follows the fashion. The ‘‘ properties” are 
taken from Adams’ or Smith’s Antiquities, and 
the scenery is painted from drawings made by Mr. 
C. R. Cockerell, R.A., an ‘old Westminster,” 
at Athens and Pompeii. 

A new steam apparatus has been tried at South- 
ampton on the Royal Mail Company’s steam ship 
Avon. The experiment has been satisfactory. 
It was found that an increase of 100 horse-power 
could be obtained by its application, while the 
consumption of fuel was 20 per cent. less than in 
the ordinary process. Mr. Wethered is the patentee. 

An accident has happened which ought to be 
a lesson to restorers of old buildings. Some altera- 
tions had heen lately made in the entrance tower 
of the fortress of Vincennes, and the consequence 
was that the whole of the interior fell in on the 80th 
of November, killing eighteen of the troops on 
guard, including three prisoners. The Emperor 
liastened to the scene of the disaster, and remained 
an hour and a half superintending the efforts made 
to release the sufferers. In this tower Mirabeau 
spent three years and a half; and here it was that 
he translated the ‘Decameron’ of Boccaccio, and 
wrote the ‘ Baisers de Jean Second,’ and other in- 
famous stories. 

On Monday last Mr. Brunel made another un- 
successful attempt to move the Leviathan, now 
generally known as the ‘‘ Leave-her-high-and-dry- 
again.” On Thursday he was more successful, 
The operations began at a little before two o'clock, 
and in the course of half-an-hour she is said to have 
moved 6 feet 7 inches. During the proceedings a 
seaffold, on which were congregated about two 
hundred spectators, fell, and many were seriously 
injured. Among those present were the Prince de 
Joinville and the Duc d’ Aumale. 

A Calcutta correspondent of the Nonconformist 
states that, as far as has yet been computed, the 
number of Europeans massacred in the late mutiny, 
or who died in their efforts to escape, not including 
those killed in battle, is about 1524. Of these, 
674 were women and children. : 

The Viceroy of Egypt has cordially assented to 
the application made to him for permission to 
convey troops through his dominions. His high- 
ness is reported to have said, ‘‘I will consider 
them not as transit passengers, but as my own, 
and will carry them by my private engines, car- 
riages, and trucks.”” 

A new ‘church, ‘‘under the invocation of St. 
Clotilda,” has been erected in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, and was blessed on Monday last by the 
Archbishop of Paris. It can now be used for the 
celebration of divine service ; but its consecration, 
with the complicated symbolism of the Established 
Church in France, is reserved for the festival of 
St. Clotilda, which is celebrated in June. The 
towers are striking objects, as seen from the 
Champs Elysées. 

It is stated in a Leeds paper, that a memorial 
is in preparation from the mechanics of that town, 
praying the Hebdomadal Council of the University 
of Oxford to make Leeds a centre of local examina- 
tion, under the recent scheme for the Middle Class 
examinations, 

Mr. Gosse, the well-known naturalist, announces 
for publication, onthe 1st of March, the first num- 
ber of a new work on the ‘British Sea-Anemones.’ 
Mr. Gosse has for some years been collecting ma- 
terials for a complete history of our native Sea- 
Anemones, with illustrations of every species, 
drawn and coloured by himself, from living speci- 
mens. In order to further this project, he invites 
the co-operation of his scientific friends at various 
parts of the British and Irish coasts, who may 
materially assist him by transmitting to him speci- 
mens of all species that are not common every- 
where. It may be as well to remind our sea-side 
readers that an Anemome of medium size may be 
safely sent by post, in a small tin-canister, without 
water, but with a small tuft of damp sea-weed to 
maintain a moist atmosphere around the animal. 
A piece of paper should be pasted round the canis- 
ter, to secure it, and also to receive the address ; 


and the whole would probably come within the 
weight covered by a twopenny or fourpenny 
stamp. 

The blessings of quick intelligence are about to 
be extended to our Australian colonies. The elec- 
tric cable will soon connect the three capitals, Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, and Adelaide. Port Curtis, the 
most northern settlement of New South Wales, 
will probably form the terminus of the local tele- 
graphic system, and with it will be connected the 
great line from London. Should this stupendous 
plan be carried into effect, the earth will, in all 
probability, be literally encircled by the electric 
wire. 

The legislature of Melbourne have sanctioned 
the formation of two lines of railway, one from 
Melbourne through Castlemaine to Sandhurst, to 
be called the Northern ; the other, from Geelong to 
Ballarat, to be called the North-Western. 

Mount Ararat is now among the gold-producing 
districts, and it is estimated that it produces be- 
ween 24,000 and 32,000 ounces a fortnight. 

The Board of Directors of the Crystal Palace 
Company have given notice of a General Meeting 
of Shareholders, to be held on Thursday, the 17th 
instant. We should strongly advise them to close 
the Palace for the winter months, since the returns 
show that it is kept open at a frightful loss. 

It is intended to pull down the block of houses in 
Fetter Lane, so as to expose the new Record Office 
to view from Fleet Street. This improvement will 
also afford an easy approach to the Judge’s 
Chambers. 

Messrs. Longman have signified their intention 
of inserting the word ‘‘ telegram” in all the dic- 
tionaries published by them. It will therefore ap- 
pear in the new edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, 
upon which Dr. Latham is now engaged. 

Of all the places in the world we should imagine 
that Sierra Leone was the least adapted for spend- 
ing the honeymoon in. But we are told that the 
Right Rev. Dr. Bowen ‘‘and his bride” embarked 
at Plymouth on Thursday week, on board the 
Ethiope, for that pestilential colony. 

Our contemporary, the St. Jumes’s Chronicle, 
did us the honour of copying, without acknow- 
ledgment, our ‘Gossip ” for last week, word for 
word, including errata. We happened to mention 
that ‘‘the town” was full of anecdotes respecting 
the late Lord Strangford. The printer, in his 
hurry, made us state that ‘‘The Times” was full of 
anecdotes ; thereby turning the sentence into non- 
sense. But it was reproduced, nonsense and all, in 
the columns of our respected contemporary. 

It is said that Mr. Samuel Lover, whose songs 
are sung by high and low alike, is about to bring 
out,an elaborate work upon the Lyrics of Ireland, 
We know of no one better qualified by his taste 
and acquirements to do the subject justice. 





The friends of Constitutional Government in 
France have been scandalized by M. Dupin’s ac- 
ceptance of office under the Empire. As a per- 
sonal friend of the Orleans family, he might have 
been expected to have exhibited more delicacy ; 
but it is the misfortune of revolutionary govern- 
ments, that what we understand by political 
honour is unknown to them. 

It is rumoured that M. Jules Gondon, the late 
well known editor of the Ultramontanist Journal, 
the ‘ Univers,’ is going to establish a new religious 
newspaper, to be called the ‘ Universel.’ 

The Pope’s Bull, directing the insertion of the 
emperor's name in the French liturgy, has been 
published in France. 

The first person, beyond the circle of his imme- 
diate family, whom the King of Prussia has seen 
since his illness,is Baron Alexander von Humboldt. 
A new book has just been published at Leipsic 
under the title of ‘ Egypt,’ by Moritz Busch. It 
is the first number of a new series of illustrated 
books called ‘Lloyd’s Illustrated Travelling 
Library.’ Busch’s ‘ Egypt’ is very elegantly got 
up—with fourteen views engraved on wood, a map 
of Egypt, and a plan of Cairo. The matter for the 
work was collected in the country in the early part 





of the present year, and will be found to contain 
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much useful and valuable information for travellers, 
particularly for Germans, great numbers of whom 
flock thither every year for business, pleasure, or 
health. 

A lecture was given last week to a crowded 
audience in Leipsic, for the benefit of the Schles- 
wig- Holstein emigrants, on the geological struc- 
ture of the duchy of Holstein. These unfortunate 
victims of political strife are scattered all over Ger- 
many, and generally in deplorably bad circum- 
stances. 

The Pope has ordered to be printed and pub- 
lished the codex of the oldest Greek translation of 
the Old Testament which is to be found in the 
Vatican collection of manuscripts. It is numbered 
1209 in the library, and dates from the fourth or at 
latest from the early part of the fifth century, and 
is for all denominations of Christian belief of the 
utmost importance. Cardinal Mai worked on the 
present edition of it for twenty-six years, and the 
present commission, which was appointed by the 
Pope {after the Cardinal’s death, for three years 
more. The head of the Barnabite order, General 
Procurator Padre Vercellone, has just published a 
pamphlet, in which he announces the conception of 
the work and its immediate publication. 

A new and very interesting work has just been 
published in Munich. It is by the well-known 
writer Franz Trautmann, and is entitied ‘Re- 
liquien,’ and details many circumstances of the 
artistic and private life of the sculptor Schwantha- 
ler. There are many woodcuts and initial letters 
from Schwanthaler’s own designs. 

Herr von Lichtenthaler, the former tutor of the 
present king of Bavaria, and for many years direc- 
tor of the royal library at Munich, died on the 11th 
of November, in his seventy-eighth year. 

The Emperor of Austria has presented the sum 
of ten thousand guldens to the funds for the resto- 
ration of the Mayence cathedral. 

The Geographical Society of France held in 
Paris a few days ago its second general annual 
meeting of the present year. M. Alfred Maury, 
Secretary-General of the Society, read a report on 
the labours of the Society, and on the progress of 
geographical science in the past year. In the 
course of it he spoke with laudation of the English 
Arctic voyagers, and especially of Sir John Frank- 
lin, and he said that perhaps when the Esquimaux 
became more civilized, ‘‘ they may write poems, 
in which the names of the great English navigator, 
and of those who went to seek after him, will be 
surrounded with as marvellous an aureola as the 
heroes of the Homeric poems. He also spoke in 
terms of admiration of Madame Ida Pfeiffer. M. 
Lamansky, Secretary of the Geographical Society 
of Russia, afterwards read a paper on the North- 
West parts of Central Asia, and on the commer- 
cial relations between Russia and Boukhara, Khiva 
and Kokans, and on the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants. A paper by Mr. James Hamilton, 
on a visit to the oasis of Jupiter Ammon, was next 
read. 

M. A. de Candolle, in the last sitting of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, presented the second 
part of the fourteenth volume of the ‘ Prodromus 
Systematis Naturalis Regni Vegetabilis,’ a great 
work commenced by his fatherand continued by him- 
self, and in which not fewer than sixteen eminent 
botanists, Swiss, German, English, and French, 
have taken part. It is the only work in which an 
attempt has been made to describe, according to 
uniform principles, the 100,000 vegetables that are 
known, and which proposes to describe the 200,000 
that exist on the face of the earth. 

A curious paper, by M. Virlet d’Aourt, was 
read in the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences 
in Paris. It was to the effect that, in Mexico, a 
certain amphibious fly is accustomed to deposit its 
eggs in the bottom of lakes, which eggs, called by 
the Mexicans, Hantle, form very palatable food, 
and might be extensively employed in Europe. It 
also says that the numerous oolites which exist in 
that country are formed of the eggs of these flies. 
M. Lewy also read a curious paper, giving an ac- 
count of several chemical analyses of emeralds, from 
which it appears that that precious stone is formed 





by means of humidity, that it consists of a quantity 
of water and an organic substance, and that its 
green colour is caused by the organic matter it 
contains. 

Another of the blocks of wood thrown from the 
Reine Hortense imperial yacht, in the voyage 
which Prince Napoleon made to Greenland last 
year, was, according to a communication made to 
the Academy of Sciences in its last sitting, picked 
up by some children in Iceland, on the coast of the 
north-west of the Bay of Bredebugten, but the date 
of the finding is not mentioned. The block was cast 
into the seaon the 28th of June, 1856, in 62° 24’ 
north latitude, and 16° 20’ west longitude. 

The excellent work of Sir W. Snow Harris, 
on ‘ Electricity,’ has been translated into French 
by M. E. Garnault, Professor of the Imperial 
Naval School, and a copy of it has been presented 
to the Academy of Sciences of Paris, and received 
by it with marked commendation. 

Observations of the new comet discovered at 
Florence on the 10th of last month have been 
taken, not only in that city, but at Rome, Altona, 
Vienna, and Paris. 

Dr. Griison of Berlin died a few days ago. He 
was the oldest Member of the Academy of Sciences, 
and was well known in the literary world from his 
numerous mathematical works. His funeral was 
attended by a large concourse of literary and 
scientific friends and adinirers. 

Professor Biedemann has just published the 
Second Part of his ‘History of Germany in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ a very well written and 
highly interesting work, which treats principally of 
the intellectual, moral, and social condition of the 
people in that time, and comes down to the year 
1740, when Frederick the Great ascended the 
throne. 

A magnificently iilustrated work, with an in- 
troductory preface by Alexander von Humboldt, 
has just been issued from the publishing house of 
Hermann Mendelssohn in Leipsic. It is a journal 
of travels from the river Mississippi to the coast of 
the South Seca. Itis by Baldwin Molkhauser, and 
is dedicated to the King of Prussia. 





FINE ARTS. 


Galleries and Cabinets of Art in Great 
Britain. By Dr. Waagen. Murray. 


[Second Notice. ] 

Amonest the remaining private collections 
described by Dr. Waagen, that of Lord 
Overstone has now become one of the most 
important. A Peter de Hooghe, a landscape 
and portrait by Rembrandt, with pictures 
by Hobbema, Ruysdael, and others from the 
celebrated Verstolk Gallery at the Hague, 
render this one of the remarkable collections 
of Dutch masters in the country. Amongst 
the rest, a Teniers, formerly in the collection 
of Edward Grays, Esq., particularly arrested 
the author’s admiration. Sir Joshua’s cele- 
brated portrait of the three Ladies Walde- 
grave, recently exhibited at the British 
Institution, is thus described :-— 

‘‘This in every respect is one of the most re- 
markable works of the master. The delicate con- 
ception of female youth and beauty is here com- 
bined with a decided delineation of individual cha- 
racter, an admirable keeping undisturbed by the 
three white dresses, a more than usually pro- 
nounced development of forms, and a colouring as 
warm as it is bright and transparent. The exe- 
cution also is, what we rarely see with Sir Joshua, 
equal in all parts, extending, for instance, to the 
admirably painted table, round which the three 
sisters are seated.” 

Mr. Mildmay’s collection and Mr. Kobarts’ 
are fully described, the strength of both con- 
sisting in the Dutch subjects. <A solitary 
work by Arthur van der Neer, in the posses- 
sion of the Earl of Shaftesbury, is considered 
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to be the largest existing picture by 4, 
master in the world. 

Dr. Waagen calls especial attention to yf, 
Chauncey Hare Townshend’s collection, x 
containing many remarkable specimens }gih 
of the earlier and modern English gehog| 
and as being interspersed with admirabj 
works by the best painters of Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, and Switzerland, whic 
are comparatively seldom met with in Eng. 
land. On looking through the list, howeye, 
we find the only English works meantione 
are a small landscape by Collins, another by 
Miiller, The Upas Tree by Danby, a fing 
landscape by Mulready, and a work by Sta. 
field. The specimens of the “ earlier Englis\’ 
school do not appear in detail. 

Mr. Russell’s collection of chiaroseurgs's 
duly commemorated, as being the richest ex. 
isting in works of this class ; and immediately 
afterwards occurs the following :— 

“Mr. Beresford Hope belongs to that yet limite! 
number of collectors in England whose taste for 
art embraces a very universal standard. At the 
same time this gentleman is especially interested 
in ecclesiastical art, which he has himself promotel 
by employing Mr. Dyce to execute frescoes in the 
new church in Margaret Street, London.” 

Amongst the pictures a Virgin and Child, 
by Van Eyck, is described as genuine, bit 
executed whilst the practice of the master 
was still deficient. In the account of Mr. 
Henderson’s pictures, we are glad to find the 
following tribute to the genius of Cattermole: 

‘*T proceed first to notice the water-colour and 
other drawings. Nowhere have I hitherto seen # 
many specimens of Cattermole, who, as regards 
subjects where the human figure is introduced, 
may be considered the head of the English water 
colour school. They decorate the walls of Mr. 
Henderson’s own room. ‘The distinctness with 
which the subject is rendered, even when of the 
artist’s own invention ; the delicate feeling for the 
picturesque with which the figures are arranged in 
the space; the frequently admirable character of 
the heads and forms ; the finely balanced harmony 
of colour, alternately of the warm and cold scale; 
the happy arrangement of his architectural back- 
grounds ; and finally his free and spirited execu- 
tion, render his works highly attractive, and 
justify the great popularity they enjoy in England.” 

The admiration expressed by Dr. Waagen 
for these works is most sincere and generous. 
A collection of Rembrandt’s drawings from 
the Reynolds and Lawrence collections, m 
the possession of Mrs. James, also elicits 
admiration. The author says he knows of 
no collection, public or private, which is 80 
illustrative of the master’s various classes of 
subject—sacred, genre, portrait, and land- 
scape. rp le 

‘The Prince Consort’s pictures at Kensing- 
ton, and General Fox’s collection of Greek 
coins are next commemorated, followed by a 
series of picture galleries, the descriptions of 
which are too monotonous to serve any pur 
pose but that of reference. Some observa 
tions, however, on the Crystal Palace may be 
found to interest the reader. The Dr. says :— 

‘Our age has been reproached, and not unjustly, 
for an absence as compared to other periods, of au 
architectural style peculiar to itself, and for exe- 
cuting buildings in the mere eclectic adaptation of 
the Greek, the Roman, the Norman, the Gothic, 
and the Renaissance styles, or in the imitation 
the tastelessness of the Rococo, or even the 
arbitrary combination of various orders of archi- 
tecture in one. The Crystal Palace, however, 
affords a brilliant proof that our time has not only 
fulfilled the task assigned to it, but fulfilled it m0 
a thoroughly new and original manner. It is at 
once obvious that none of the styles already met 
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tioned could have answered for the purpose here 
attained. * * * Having, therefore, as is 
;knowe to have been the case with all forms of 
architecture, first fulfilled the practical objects of 
its existence, the style is found to develop new and 
peculiar beauties of its own. The sense of light- 
ness and boldness combined with strength is sug- 
gested by this style as by none other preceding it. 
The alternation of straight and flowing lines affords 
the eye the charm of variety, while in this respect 
the palace of Sydenham, by arching the roof of the 
naves and side aisles as well as the great transept, 
fr exceeds its predecessor in Hyde Park. The pvo- 
portions are also far more happily balanced, and the 
whole apperrance more harmonious. If ic must 
be granted that this particular architecture of the 
19th century is totally deficient in monumental 
effect, it possesses, on the other hand, the element 
of the marvellous and fairylike in the highest de- 
gree. Itis remarkable also that this very element 
has proceeded solely from the soberest calculations 
of engineering knowledge — reminding one of a 
piece of music by Beethoven—the result apparently 
of an unfettered fancy, and yet based in reality 
upon a mathematical combination.” 

He assigns to Joseph Leech the “ ever- 
lasting honour” of having first gathered to- 
gether a number of individuals willing to 
carry the idea into execution; and then pro- 
ceeds to remark upon the general effect pro- 
duced by the interior, in terms which it is 
needless to recapitulate. But the recognition 
of iron architecture, as a new and modern 
style of art, seems to have been distinctly 
made by Dr. Waagen in the above passages. 

Mr. Layard’s researches in Italy came 
under review at Aldermaston House, near 
Reading. The Dr. says:— 

“A tour undertaken by Mr. Layard in Italy 
during the winter of 1855 convinced him that many 
of the frescoes of the great masters of the 14th and 
15th centuries were hastening to destruction ; and 
deeply imbued with a sense of their importance, 
he boldly resolved to preserve at all events their 
outlines, by means of tracings, for posterity. As 
the greater part of these frescoes are on arched 
ceilings, or very high walls, scaffoldings were in 
most cases requisite for the purpose. To take 
tracings of ceiling pictures at all is a work of great 
exertion and inconvenience. Not only had such 
principal difficulties to be overcome, but all those 
minor impediments, such as the obtaining proper 
materials, and the securing means of safe transport, 
which in Italy are attended with so much trouble, 
and finally that also of total inexperience in this 
kind of employment. All these the Nineveh 
energy succeeded in conquering, and I had the 
gratification of inspecting a series of tracings from 
works which were not in all instances known to 
myself. It was interesting to me also to observe 
that, as the tracings advanced, Mr. Layard’s power 
of rendering the forms considerably improved,” 

The famous Leonardo at Gatton Park is 
among the more interesting of the objects 
afterwards described. 

“By far the most important object in the house 
and the real cause of my visit, in which I was ac- 
companied by my friends Sir Charles Eastlake and 
Mr. Passavant, is the Holy Family, by Leonardo 
da Vinci, known to ail lovers of art throughout 
Europe by Foster’s masterly engraving, and the more 
important as being the chief work we possess of the 
somewhat earlier time of the great master. The 
whole style of the modelling, and the yellowish, 
brownish colouring of the flesh, recal on the one 
hand his master, Andrea Verrocchio, and on the 
other his fellow scholar, Lorenzo di Credi. Although 
in the infant Christ and the little St. John those 
indications of numerous little folds occur in the 
flesh which are peculiar to those masters, yet the 
forins are incomparably more refined and better 


understood, and the shadows, with much greater | 


transparency, far more intense. The head of the 
ugin does not yet display the well-known type 
of the female heads of his later time, the oval of the 
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face being rounder, and the cheeks more filled out. 
The expression of maternal feeling is of great 
warmth and fervency. A peaceful joy pervades 
the features of the infant Christ. In the draperies, 
especially in the red robe of the Virgin, local colours 
are used in great force; her blue mantle is lined 
with gree. The execution of the nude is of melt- 
ing tenderness, and the hair so careful that the 
single hairs are expressed. The preservation of 
this gem, which the late Lord Monson purchased 
of Mr. Woodburn for 4000/., is, upon the whole, 
excellent, only the lower part of Zachariah’s beard 
betrays, in its broad treatment and absence of 
understanding, the hand of a restorer.” 

A long description is bestowed upon Mr. 
Banks’s so-called Raphael, at Kingston-Lavy, 
said to have been sent away and hidden in a 
wine-barrel during the war with France, and 
then smuggled over to Englayd. It is here 
pronounced to be a fine work by Giulio Ro- 
mano. <A Giorgione in the same collection, 
The Judgment of Solomon, is rendered inte- 
resting from having been left unfinished 
owing to the early death of the master. The 
collection is also rich in pictures of the Spa- 
nish school. At Masbury Hall, near North- 
wick, Cheshire, under the title of Perugino, 
a work by Beltrafliohas been recognised by the 
Dr., and described as one of the most impor- 
tant that he knows. Birmingham, Edinburgh, 
Alnwick Castle, Welbeck Abbey, Wimpole, 
Cambridge, and other seats of art too nume- 
rous to mention, bring this volume to a close, 
which is yet far from exhausting the treasures 
still undescribed contained in English galle- 
ries. Enough remains to fill a supplementary 
volume, and a consolidation of the whole ma- 
terial into a single work would be highly desir- 
able. The worthy Dr. would do well also to 
abstain from descriptions of personal adven- 
ture of the following kind. Ue had been 
riding, it seems, through the park of Alnwick 
Castle with the Duke. 

“On our return her Grace, who had spent the 
interim in her Sunday-school, allowed us the re- 
freshment of milk from her dairy, whence we re- 
traced our steps through the ‘ Port of Sally’ to the 
castle. On my inquiring why this gateway was so 
named, the Duke informed me that on an occasion 
of war between the English and Scotch, in the 
middle ages, the English had made a midnight 
sally through this gate, in which the Scotch king 
Malcolm was mortally wounded; since which the 
gateway had retained this name. The next day the 
Duke went to shoot game on the moors, while I 
returned to Newcastle to follow the game that 
most interests me.” 

The event was no doubt an important one 
in the Dr.’s life, but the complacent contrast, 
‘the Duke and I,’ is not redeemed by the 
clever German joke about the game. Some 
vigilant friend should have expunged this 
paragraph about the ‘Port of Sally.” But 
such a blemish is insignificant in a compila- 
tion of so much learning and industry—pre- 
pared, no doubt, very often under circum- 
stances of haste and difficulty, and on the 
whole with marvelious skill aud success. 


A COLLECTION of modern English pictures, and a 
few by French artists, many of which have been 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, was disposed of 
last week, by Mr. Phillips, of New Bond-street. 
The following are worthy of notice :—T. S. Cooper, 
A.R.A.—Morning, group of cattle in a landscape, 
and Evening, the companion, a pair of beautiful 
cabinet pictures, 42 guineas. T. Uwins, R.A.— 
The Pet of the Village, 50 guineas. W. P. Frith, 
A.R.A.—The' Highwayman, an elaborately finished 
sketch of the large picture, 71 guineas. Clarkson 
Stanfield, R.A.—A View on the French Coast, 47 
guineas. C. R. Leslie, R.A.— The Mother's Hope, 
the well-known picture, 205 guineas, TT, &. 





Cooper, A.R.A.—Group of Sheep and Lambs, 58 
guineas, P. F. Poole, A.R.A.—Philomena’s Song 
by the side of the beautiful Lake in the Ladies’ 
Valley ; a finished sketch of the large picture, 40 
guineas. Isabey.— The Wreck, a very spirited 
and important work, 110 guineas. J. J. Hill.—The 
Pisherman’s Return, 65 guineas. F. R. Pickersgill, 
A.R.A.—Italian Mother and Child, 68 guineas. 
Jones, R.A.—The Citation of Wycliffe before the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the original of the 
engraved picture, with the Engraving and Key, 
48 cuineas. Thecollection realized about 15000. 

A collection of Water-Colour Drawings, many 
from the casels of the painters, and several by J. 
M. W. Turner, R.A., was dispersed ou Thursday, 
by Messrs. Foster. The following merit notice: — 
By W. Hunt, four examples. 1. A Bunch of 
Grapes, with Plums, d&c.—24 guineas. 2. Plums, 
yellow, purple, and red, in an oval.—34 guineas, 
3. Quinces, Chesnuts, &ec., in an oval.—32§ 
guineas. 4. Apricots, with Purple Grapes, &c., in 
an oval,—49 guineas. By W. Miiller.— The Har- 
bour at Rhodes, with figures from nature.—40 
guineas. By David Cox.—The Highland Drovers, 
characteristic of the country.-—26 guineas. By T. 
S. Cooper, A.R.A., two specimens. 1. Sheep in 
a Landscape.—58 guineas. 2. Cattle Standing in 
a Stream of Water.—24 guineas. By G. Lance.— 
A circular drawing of Fruit, with gold plate, &c., 
arranged on a sideboard.—51 guineas. By J. M. 
W. Turner, R.A., three specimens. 1. Wells 
Cathedral.—42 guineas. 2. The College at Stony- 
hurst, included in the series of England and Wales. 
—135 guineas. 3. Zhe Chdteau of La Belle 
Gabrielle, with a féte, in which the court of Henry 
IV. is introduced, warmly eulogised by Ruskin. 
Engraved in the ‘ Keepsake.”—130 guineas. 
The sale (including a set of Turner's England 
and Wales, engravers’ proofs, a duplicate of the 
Dover Plate, with variations, in all 97 plates, 
in a portfolio with leaves, which sold for 56 
guineas) realized 14000. 

An interesting example of the great interest 
which Italian populations take in works of art has 
just been presented. The fagade of a house at 
Genoa is decorated with a bas-relief, executed in 
the fifteenth century, representing the Adoration 
of the Magi, which has long been regarded as one 
of the most precious artistic treasures of the city. 
A short time back a tradesman who occupies the 
house proposed to remove the bas-relief and place 
it higher up, in order to make room for a sign- 
board. In the whole city a loud outery against 
what was called a profanation was immediately 
raised; and the municipality gave positive orders 
that the bas-relief should not be touched. The 
local newspapers have complimented the Genoese 
population on the energy with which they opposed 
an act of Vandalism. 

Baron Marochetti, the sculptor, arrived at Con- 
stantinople a short time ago, to superintend the 
commencement of the construction of a monument 
in the cemetery of Scutari, in honour of the British 
soldiers who died during the war in the Crimea. 
It ig M. Marochetti who is charged with the exe- 
cution of the monument, and he has almost termi- 
nated statues of Glory and Fame, which are to 
be two of the four destined to decorate it. Captain 
Gordon, of the Engineers, is charged with the 
direction of the works. 

From Dresden we learn that the venerable sculp- 
tor Rauch has arrived there from Berlin, to 
undergo, if possible, an operation for the stone. He 
has, however, suffered so much from the fatigue 
of even so short a journey that little or no hopes 
are entertained of his ever rallying, or even recover- 
ing so much as to justify the surgeons in inflicting 
upon him the additional pain of the operation. 

tauch is, we believe, in the eighty-fourth year of 
his age, and had just received a colossal piece of 
white marble from Carrara, to begin his statue of 
Moses, but, as the French proverb says, ‘‘ L’homme 
propose, et Dieu dispose.”’ 

err von Zeschau, the Saxon Minister for 
Home Affairs, has just called on Professors Hiibner 
and Bendemann, and presented them with gold 
snuff-boxes set with diamonds, as a mark of satis- 
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faction of the King for their labours for the ad- 
vancement of art in connexion with the new picture 
gallery. Professor Hiibner prepared with great 
care and diligence the catalogue, which is in itself 
a valuable and concise history of the pictures, and 
Professor Bendemann assisted materially in sugges- 
tions for the cleaning and restoring of injured 
pictures, 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Tur Winter scason of the Saered Harmonic 
Society at Exeter Hail was inaugurated last Friday 
by the performance of three great works—Haydn’'s 
Third Mass, Mendelssohn’s Lauda Sion, and Spohr's 
oratorio, The Last Judgment. Madame Ruders- 
dorff, Mrs. Lockey, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Weiss 
were the principal solo singers. In Mendelssohn's 
hymn there are two quartetts, in which these 
vocalists appeared together to the utmost advan- 
tage. ‘Ye who from His ways have turned” was 
rendered with admirable effect, and the choruses 
were throughout given with much correctness and 
expression. The words of the original Latin hymn 
were replaced by a cantata adapted by Mr. Bar- 
tholomew. To some extent the substitution weak- 
ened the effect of the performance for classical ears, 
but for a mixed audience in Exeter Hall is con- 
sidered advisable. Dr. Spohr’s grand oratorio was 
performed in the best style, and proved the un- 
diminished efficiency of Mr. Costa’s splendid or- 
chestra, as well as the good choral training of the 
Society. The presence of the Siamese embassy was 
the source of considerable interest and amusement 
during the intervals between the performances, the 
opportunity of a rare ethnological study not being 
lost by the crowds that thronged the hall. Next 
Friday Handel’s Messiah is to be performed. 

A Mozart concert is to take place to-day in the 
Crystal Palace, on the occasion of the centenary 
anniversary of the birth of the composer. The 
chief vocalists are Miss Stabbach and Mr. Saut- 
ley, and Herr Pauer, pianist. The programme 
includes selections from the finest and most popular 
of Mozart's works. 





Under the title of Le Fruit Défendu, the Théatre 
Frangais at Paris has produced a comedy in three 
acts, and in verse, by M. Camille Doucet, which 
has obtained considerable and not undeserved suc- 
cess. Its plot is somewhat in this wise:—A very 
young man has two charming cousins, with whom 
he has long heen on a footing of the most affectionate 
familiarity, but without falling in love with either. 
The cousins marry, and he is immediately in love 
with both ;—they are ‘‘ forbidden fruit.” A wary 
old uncle, fearing that the two young ladies may 
be compromised, advises the young man to marry, 
and tells him that he may take any woman he 
pleases except his cousin Jane—a charming girl— 
but that he must on no account think of her, as 
fatal circumstances render a marriage between 
them impossible. Jane thus becomes in her turn 
“forbidden fruit;’ and such is the charm which 
forbidden things possess in the eyes of man, as 
they did in those of Mother Eve, that he falls pas- 
sionately in love with his cousin. After a due 
amount of perplexities, it turns out that the uncle 
told a fib in saying that there was an obstacle to 
his marriage with Jane, and they wed. This plot, 
it will be seen, is rather interesting, and is some- 
what out of the old beaten track. The dialogue of 
the piece is sprightly and the versification neat. 
As to the acting, it is of course admirable—that of 
the company of the Francais always is. Provost 
and Regnier are particularly excellent. 

A young American lady of the name of Wilhorst, 
has débuted at the Italian Theatre at Paris, as 
Norina, in Donizetti's charming opera of Don 
Pasquale. She has a good voice, and is not with- 
out skill in her art; but her emotion on a first 
appearance was too great to enable her to do her- 
self full justice. 

Miss Balfe is now in Paris, and is, it is said, 
likely to obtain some engagement there. 

It is said that two Frenchmen recently disco- 





vered, in the library at Venice, the manuscript 
music of nineteen songs of Stradella, composer of 
a celebrated hymn. 

In Hanover, three members of the illustrious 
family of artists, the Devrients, have lately appeared, 
on the anniversary of Schiller’s birthday, in his 
play of Don Carlos, at the same time — Emil 
Devrient, the most celebrated of the family in Ger- 
many, and who was so well known and appreciated 
in London for two successive seasons, Some years 
ago ; Carl Devrient, the first husband of Frau von 
Bock, better knownas Madame Schroeder Devrient, 
one of the most successful singers of her day, about 
twenty years ago ; and young Devrient, the son of 
Carl Devrient and Madame Schroeder Devrient. 

Madame Lind Goldschmidt is, it is said, about 
to give, with the assistance of her husband, a 
grand concert, in aid of the funds for the erection 
of a monument to Handel in the town of Halle. 

Miss Jenny Meyer is appointed to fill Johanna 
Wagner’s post in the Royal Theatre of Berlin, at 
a salary of 4000 thalers a year—about 6001. of 
our money. Fraiilein Wagner has, it is said, mar- 
ried, retired into private life, and entirely with- 
drawn from her professional career. 

The Weimar papers announce the publication of 
‘Studies of Shakspeare,’ and a new arrangement 
for the stage of Macbeth, by Dingelstedt, the 
well known poet, who is now the director of the 
Ducal Theatre of Weimar. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF GERMAN 
NATURALISTS AND PHYSICIANS AT BONN, 
SEPTEMBER 21st, 1857. 

Mineralogical Section. 

Dr. G. Jiger, of Stuttgart, spoke on the origin of 
regular forms of the rock masses, and their rela- 
tions to crystalline operations in the sedimentary 
deposits. Dr. O. Volger, of Frankfort-on-Maine, 
exhibited a series of specimens illustrative of some 
of the already published results of his researches 
in the development of mineral bodies and the ori- 
gin of rocks. Dr. A. Pichler, of Innspruck, ex- 
hibited and explained a geological map of the 
northern limestone-region of the Tyrol, from the 
boundary of the Vorarlberg to that of the Salz- 
burg, the western portion having been constructed 
by MM. von Hauer and von Richthofen, and the 
eastern by Dr. Pichler. 

Dr. von Dechen gave an explanation of the geo- 
logical map of Rhineland-Westphalia, of which 
eleven sheets have already appeared, and nine 
others are nearly ready. He hoped that the work 
would be completed in five years. Dr. von Dechen 
also exhibited three maps of the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse, edited by the Middle-Rhine Geological 
Society, the scale of the map being 1°50000, and 
the geological map of Europe by A. Dumont. Prof. 
Plieninger, of Stuttgart, spoke on the differences 
in the dentition of the Microlestis antiquus (from 
the Lias Bone-bed of Wurtemberg), and of Plagi- 
aulax, from the Purbeck beds. 

Herr von dem Borne described the geology of 
Pomerania, with its alluvium, diluvium, tertiary, 
and jurassic beds. The alluvium especially forms 
the sandy coasts, probably the result of currents. 
There is a loss of alluvium on the Pomeranian, 
and an increase on the Prussian coast. Of the 
diluvium, a younger and disturbed formation, and 
aregularly bedded older formation are distinguish- 
able. The tertiary beds consist of the Septarium 
formation at Stettin, and of the Browncoal forma- 
tion occupying the greater part of Lower Pome- 
rania. There are reasons for hoping that in the 
jurassic beds the layers of Spherosiderite will be 
worked to profit. 

Prof. von Hingenau described the occurrence of 
sand-stone metamorphoses in the Moravian Carpa- 
thians, and especially close by the mineral springs 
at Lubatschowiz. 

Director Nauck, of Crefeld, explained the re- 
markable presence of tin in a brown iron-stone by 

its being overrun by water holding tin in solution, 
and coming from some dyeing works. 











— ——, 

Baron A. von Strombeck, of Brunswick, om 
municated his opinion of the divisional member 
of the Pliner (Chalk) in the Hartz. It js divisible 
into Lower and Upper; and the former has the 
following groups: 1. Tourtia ; 2. Varians-bed: 3 
Rhotomagensis-bed; 4. Poor Rhotomagensis.bed. 


5. Red Brongniarti-bed ; 6a. White 
bed; 6b. Galerites-bed; 7. 
Cuvieri-bed. 

Prof. G. Rose offered some observations on the 
gneiss bordering, on the north-west, the granitits 
of the Riesengebirge, and on the associated granite: 
and added some remarks on granite and gneiss iy 
general. The boundary between the two in th 
Riesengebirge is quite distinct. 

Dr. C. F. R. Schimper, of Schwetinger, pr 
pounded his morphological system of fluviatily 
gravel according to his rhoodynamic theory, 

Dr. Drescher, of Frankfort, on the part of My. 
jor Peppen, of Hanover, made a communication 
relative toa stvata-map by the latter. This map, ts 
a certain extent partly geographical, partly geo. 
gical, is constructed on a principle first made pub 
lic by Von Gauss. The speaker expressed a hope 
that this might be a great national work. 

Sir Roderick Murchison laid before the meeting 
the latest publications of the geological survey of 
the British Isles, comprising the maps and sections 
for the illustration of the Silurian or oldest palz- 
ozoic rocks, the coal formation, and the secondary 
and tertiary strata, and also the descriptive works 
on the same, namely, the ‘ Records of the School 
of Mines,’ and the ‘ Decades of Organic Remains’ 
by the several government geologists and others, 
whose names the speaker enumerated, and whose 
labours he felt it a high honour to have to direct, 

M. E. de Verneuil begged to observe that Sir 
Roderick Murchison had spoken only of the h- 
bours of his colleagues, and had said nothing of 
himself ; and expressed what he believed to be the 
general feeling that, not only by his own great 
works but also by his skilful leadership, Sir R. 
Murchison had largely contributed to the useful- 
ness and success of that institution. 

Herr von Carnall exhibited the new edition of 
his geological map of Upper Silesia, and explained 
wherein it differed from the first edition. In parti- 
cular with regard to the coal-formation, the coal 
strata are perfectly discernible, as in a special map 
of the coal-fields, whilst before the general strike 
only of these beds was shown. Of the iron stone 
formations of Upper Silesia only a portion is re- 
ferable to the middle jurassic series ; whilst those 
portions lying north and west of Oppeln, and also 
those of Rybnik and Rattibor, must be regarded as 
miocene. Under these beds lies the gypsiferous 
marl of Upper Silesia, with traces of salt ; this 
will be further examined. The speaker made some 
observations on the diluvium of the district, and 
then explained the geological sections accompany: 
ing the map. 

Prof. Noeggerath exhibited some models of crys- 
tals in papier maché, by Fleischmann, which'were 
good and cheap (14 silver groschen apiece). He 
also laid before the meeting Prof. Senft’s classifi- 
cation and description of rocks which had received 
the Demidoff prize. 

Dr. G. Jager showed drawings of Saurians from 
the Bausandstein of Heilbronn and Stuttgart, 
which he provisionally named Hyperotrema Keu- 
perianum and Gavialis Keuperianus, and added 
some remarks on the genus Phytosaurus, which he 
had long since established, and which Prof. Plie- 
ninger includes in his genus Belodon, whereof he 
reserves the special evidence. Dr. Jiiger alo 
showed drawings of some plants from the Bau- 
sandstein of Stuttgart, similar to the Equisetemaw 
Chili, which is like the Lquisetum limosum, but, 
on account of its size, would serve better to e 
plain the form of the Calamite. 

Prof. von Zepharovich, of Cracow, spoke of the 
present progress of the knowledge of the minerals of 
Austria, and pointed out the want of a collection 
anid arrangement of the results of earlier researches. 
He exhibited the first sheet of such a work under- 
taken for the Austrian empire. The publication 
of this great work will not be later than next year. 
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Prof. von Zepharovich also exhibited some speci- 
mens of native iron, found in the chalk of Chotzen, 
in Bohemia. ; 

Dr. 0. Volger mentioned, with regard to the 
origin of iron by the moist method, the circum- 
stance that Von Baer had found native iron filling 
the cells in a fossil tree from a bog in Sweden. 

Director Nauck exhibited a number of very in- 
teresting small fragments of a fossil from the ter- 
tiary sands of Crefeld, which have in their structure 
a close identity with that of Belemnites, only they 
do not taper at the extremity, being uniformly of 
equal thickness throughout. He remarked that 
neither a terminal point nor an alveolus had yet 
been found. M. Nauck distributed many of the 
specimens at the meeting, and submitted the ques- 
tion of the relation of these fossils to the paleon- 
tological authorities present. 

Prof. R. Blum spoke of the causes of the for- 
mation of different crystal combinations in one and 
the same species of mineral. 

Eranotocican.—WVov. 25th.—Sir James Clark, 
Bart., President, in the chair.—Sir James stated 
that the Society had found it expedient to adjourn 
its day of meeting, and to assemble on that 
occasion in the rooms of the Statistical Society, 
on account of negotiations pending for admission 
into Burlington House. Mr. Dillon Croker read 
areport on the ethnological papers brought before 
the British Association at Dublin, Section 8, from 
which it appeared that those papers were more 
numerous than usual, and that the subject of 
Celtic antiquities attracted especial attention. Mr. 
T. Wright gave an account of excavations made in 
Yorkshire, in October, while on a visit to Lord 
Londesborough, which illustrated the early ethno- 
logy of our island. A very large tumulus, known 


by the name of Willcy-hou, was opened, and Mr. 
Wright pointed out the interest of the numerous 
barrows in the eastern part of Yorkshire, as fur- 
nishing evidence in support of the opinion that a 
great portion of what are commonly called early 
British barrows belong to the later period of the 


Roman occupation of Britain. Mr. Wright fur- 
ther described some interesting discoveries which 
had been made at the same time in an early Anglo- 
Saxon cemetery at Seamer, near Scarborough, among 
which were a number of ornaments in gold set 
with stones, and he proceeded to relate several 
popular legends connected with the tumulus of 
Willey-hou, which illustrated curiously the dura- 
bility of such legends, and theirjvalue in an ethno- 
logical point of view. A discussion followed this 
paper, in which the President, Dr. Hodgkin, Mr. 
Ingham, M.P., and Mr. James Kennedy took 
part. Dr. Hodgkin next read a paper on the 
Bedouins. He stated that having, in a tour 
during the last summer, had some intercourse with 
this people, he had considered it his duty to make 
all the observations he could on their character 
and habits. He said that, in spite of all the 
warnings he had received as to the personal danger 
incurred amongst them, he had entombed himself 
amongst them without fear, and that he had met 
everywhere with honesty and courtesy. He was 
struck with the inaccuracy of the usual descriptions 
of the Bedouins given by travellers, for he found 
that instead of the dark fierce eyes usually ascribed 
to them, they had often light coloured eyes, and 
that in stature they are small and not strongly 
built. He remarked particularly, as they bathed 
in the Jordan, that the Bedouins were smaller and 
less muscular than the Europeans. As far as his 
observations went, the Arab women had by no 
Means good features. He believed, from his own 
experience and the relations of others, that the 
ordinary accounts of the extortionate and treache- 
tous character of the Bedouins were not correct. 
In the discussion which took place upon this paper, 
Mr. Christie stated that he had travelled much 
among the Bedouins, and that he could confirm the 
gg of Dr. Hodgkin as to their character. 
he = Ainsworth expressed the gratification 
a at hearing Dr. Hodgkin’s favourable views 

e Arab character. They perfectly coincided 


some years. These correct views were the more 
important at the present time, as the greatest diffi- 
culties that had been met with in bringing about 
increased facilities in communicating with our 
Indian possessions, whether by railroad or tele- 
graph, had their origin in the prevalent distrust of 
the Arabs, and that although the line of the 
proposed ‘telegraph did not go through the country 
of the Arabs. After noticing the great divisions 
of the Arabs, as recognised by themselves in modern 
times, more especially the Anezeh in Syria, and 
the Shamar in Mesopotamia, Mr. Ainsworth gave 
some details as to the system of ‘ black-mail,” 
which had sprung up in some routes much fre- 
quented by Europeans, as by Petra to Hebron, 
from Jerusalem to the Jordan, and from Damascus 
to Palmyra, and for the extortionate character of 
which travellers had themselves chiefly to blame. 


R. S. or Lrrerature.—Nov. 25th.—Beriah 
Botfield, Esq., M.P., in the chair—Mr. Hogg 
read a paper ‘On the supposed Scriptural 
Names of Baalbec, the Syrian Heliopolis,’ in 
which he demonstrated that many names occur- 
ring in the Bible, which had been given 
to this celebrated place, had been attributed 
to it with very little reason, and that it was im- 
possible to show with any certainty that it had 
any Biblical title at an early period of history. 
On the whole, Mr. Hogg considered the Bekath- 
Aven of Amos as the most likely of the names sug- 
gested. Mr. Vaux read a paper ‘On the recent 
Researches of C. T. Newton, Esq., H.M. Vice- 
Consul at Mytilene, at Budrum (the ancient Hali- 
carnassus).’ Mr. Newton commenced his excava- 
tions in search of the Mausoleum (or tomb of 
Mausolus, King of Caria), by digging on the spot 
marked as its site by Capt. Spratt, R.N., in the 
chart compiled by him for the English Admiralty. 
Here he found nothing which could be assigned to 
the mausoleum, though in the neighbourhood he 
came upon a mule’s load at least of Greek and 
Roman terra-cottas, a large number of which have 
been shipped thence, and are now in England. 
Failing there, Mr. Newton determined to excavate 
on a spot suggested long since by Prof. Donaldson, 
who, twenty-five years ago, observed fragments of 
Tonic columns lying about in situ, and made draw- 
ings of many of them. Here he soon met with 
signal success in the discovery of the torso of an 
equestrian figure, and of a seated femule, both 
double the size of life, the hind-quarters of seven 
lions, the same in style as the heads still remain- 
ing in the castle, and two pieces of frieze, of great 
beauty, evidently parts of that already in the 
British Museum. Besides these more important 
objects, there was a vast collection of architectural 
fragments, which will be of great value to the 
student of architecture at home. There could be 
no doubt that he had reached the structure of the 
mausoleum. A little later Mr. Newton found the 
Hellenic wall which had once formed the north 
boundary of the Zemenos or precinct of the mau- 
soleum, and close to it a colossal lion, quite per- 
fect except his legs. Beyond this again was found 
a gigantic horse, with the bronze bit still remain- 
ing in his mouth, unquestionably one of the horses 
of the quadriga, which we know from Pliny’s de- 
scription was at the top of the pyramid. It was 
now clear that the earthquake, which in all pro- 
bability was the first to ruin the mausoleum, had 
thrown the quadriga and other portions of the sculp- 
tures beyond the northern boundary wall. Here 
too were subsequently found many blocks of mar- 
ble, so cut as evidently to have formed the steps 
of the pyramid, and part of the outer circle, the 
spokes, and nave of the chariot wheel, from which 
it may be inferred that the chariot was itself not 
less than twenty fect long. We are happy to be 
able to state that a large portion of the invalua- 
ble sculptures thus disinterred by Mr. Newton, 
have already, owing to the liberality of Govern- 
ment, safely reached the Museum, and that the 
remainder are on their way, and may be expected 
soon to arrive. Among the smaller objects which 
have reached England are fragments of a pale 





with his own, founded upon the intercourse of 


yellow vase in Oriental alabaster, bearing a cunei- 


form inscription and an Egyptian cartouche, each 
respectively recording the name of ‘‘ Xerxes, the 
great king.’ Such vases are extremely rare, and 
only two or three are known bearing analogous 
inscriptions. Is it too much to conjecture that 
this very vase may have been a gift from Xerxes 
himself to the elder Artemisia, who, as we know 
from Herodotus, greatly distinguished herself on 
his side at the battle of Salamis ? 


Society oF Arts.—Dec. 2nd.—George Lowe, 
Esq., F.R.S., inthe chair. Fiftynew members were 
elected. The paper read was ‘On the Compara- 
tive Heating Properties of Coke and Coal in regard 
to Economy and the Prevention of Smoke,’ by 
Mr. Apsley Pellatt. By the stringent operation of 
Lord Palmerston’s Smoke Act, metropolitan 
manufacturers were now forced to use coke and 
other smokeless fuel, or to adopt some smoke pre- 
venting apparatus. The Lambeth potteries, how- 
ever, were still a nuisance, and would in a great 
measure remain so until the New Smoke Act came 
into operation on the 1st of January next. It had 
been ascertained that one chaldron of coke, weigh- 
ing thirteen or fourteen cwt., performed the same 
heating duty as one ton of Newcastle small coals. 
Mr. Frederick Pellatt, at the Falcon glass-works, 
had recently used gas coke fuel, in the proportion 
of twenty chaldrons of coke to one ton of coals, for 
above twelve menths, with economy and success. 
He had also experienced collateral advantages— 
viz., that coke fines the metal many hours earlier 
than coal; is more certain in its effects ; that the 
crucibles are of longer duration, with a relative 
saving of about two and a half per cent., and an 
almost entire prevention of smoke. The author 
was therefore of opinion that it might be assumed 
that in localities where gas coke can be purchased 
as cheap by the chaldron, as small coals can be by 
the ton, that coke would be superior to coals in 
heating powers for raising steam or melting metals. 
The author concluded by dwelling upon the im- 
portance of getting zid of the smoke nuisance in 
our great northern towns. 

Horticutturat.—Dec. 1st.—At a special gene- 
ral meeting held this day, the following new Fel- 
lows were elected:—Stephen Lowdell, Esq. ; 
Robert Foster, Esq. ; Stephen Wm. Leach, Esq. ; 
James Morrell, Esq. ; Geo. Greenhill, Esq. ; Mrs. 
Carter; J. William Wardell, Esq. ; E. Kinnersley, 
Esq. ; Captain Thomas Harcourt Powell; Sir R. 
B. William Bulkeley, Bart., M.P.; Captain 
Richard Aplin ; Rev. L. Sneyd, A.M., Warden of 
All Souls College, Oxford; The Earl of Scar- 
brough ; H. W. Wickham, Esq., M.P. ; Charles 
Parker, Esq. ; Mrs. Chatfield ; Edward Highton, 
Esq. ; Henry Westcar, Esq. ; Sir C. Wm. Cod- 
rington, Bart., M.P.:; T. B. T. Hildyard, Esq. ; 
Edwin Guest, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S.; Wm. Cox, 
Esq. ; James Cole, Esq. ; Richard Ellison, Esq. ; 
Geo. Knollis Jarvis, Esq. ; Thos. J. Turner, Esq. ; 
John Copland, Esq. ; The Earl of Shannon ; Ezra 
Eagles, Esq. ; Horatio L. Nicholls, Esq. ; Edmund 
H. Joynson, Esq. ; Mr. G. W. Francis, Sup. of 
Bot. Garden, Adelaide, N.S.W.; Sir Thomas 
Buchan Hepburn, Bart.; Lady Caroline G. 
Legge ; Hon. R. Windsor Clive, M.P.; Earl of 
Erne; The Right Hon. Thomas Erskine ; Sir 
Edward Fitzgerald; William Cubitt, Esq., M.P. ; 
Samuel Ricardo, Esq., M.P.; Edward Brown, 
Esq. ; Mr. James Barnes ; Rowland Brotherhood, 
Esq. ; The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry ; 
G. T. W. Sibthorp, Esq., M.P.; David Fullerton, 
Esq. ; Thomas Evans, Esq. ; Robert Marriott, 
Esq. ; Thomas Chamberlayne, Esq. ; Geo. San- 
dars, Esq., M.P.; Rev. Charles Kemble; Mr. 
John Waterer; Capt. A. Hawksley ; Stephen 
Lewis, Esq. ; Henry Norman, Esq. ; Lady Erle ; 
Sir John Orde, Bart. ; Mr. Jonas Watts ; Henry 
John Spearman, Esq. ; John Robin, Esq.; Rev. 
H. J. Sperling; Wm. H. Hawkins, Esq. ; Wm. 
A. T. Amhurst, Esq. ; James Ward, Esq. ; David 
Martineau, Esq.; Richard Headly, Esq. ; Sir 
Graham Montgomery, Bart., M.P. ; The Earl of 
St. Germans; Francis Darwin, Esq. ; Henry 





Miles, Esq. ; William F. L, Carnegie, Esq. ; John 
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Chas. Fletcher, Esq. ; Joseph Pease, Esq. ; John 
Cattley, Esq. ; Francis Edward Robinson, Esq. ; 
Thomas H. Maudslay, Esq. ; Rev. J. A. Wedg- 
wood ; Mr. S. Finney; Mr. Samuel Broome ; Mr. 
William Toogood ; W. Mercer, Esq. ; Thomas W. 
Maddy, Esq. ; Thomas B. Horsfall, Esq. M.P. ; 
William Tomline, Esq. ; The Earl of Rosse ; Capt. 
Sir George N. Broke, Bart., C.B.; Reginald 
Rogers, Esq. ; Basil T. Woodd, Esq., M.P.; Capt. 
Thomas Waring ; The Earl of Roden; William 
Norton, Esq. ; General Duncan; John Kerrick, 
Esq. ; Arthur K. Barclay, Esq. ; Sir Robert Kane; 


H. G. Murray Stewart, Esq. ; James Dolman, 
Esq. It was announced that another meeting for 


the election of Fellows would take place on Tues- 
day, December 15. ai 

ANTIQUARIES.—Wov. 19th.—The Earl Stanhope, 
President, in the chair. Numerous presents of 
books were announced as received during the vaca- 
tion. Mr. Thomas Bateman, Local Secretary for 
Derbyshire, communicated a pencil sketch of a 
sculptured stone in his possession. It was found 
a short time since by a labourer employed on 
Tansley Moor. This stone bears the rude figure 
of a man, but whether intended for a sepulchral 
memorial or as a boundary mark is uncertain. 
The Rev. T. H. Harford exhibited drawings of 
paintings in distemper, lately discovered on the 
walls of Croydon old church, representing St. 
George, in the characteristic armour of the reign of 
Richard the Second, engaged in combat with the 
dragon ; and also the legend of St. Christopher. 
Mr. Ouvry, the Treasurer, exhibited two matrices 
of seals, one of them bearing the unusual device of 
a man in the act of arguing; legend, MILITANT. 
CAVSARVM. PATRONI. Mr, R. Cole exhibited seve- 
ral ancient deeds, among which was a charter of 
Henry IL., granting to Gervase de Wallis the town of 
Remes (in Essex?) for the service of one knight. 
Mr. Akerman, the Secretary, read a report of his 
researches in an Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Bright- 
hampton, near Witney, Oxfordshire. Fourteen 
graves were discovered, all containing skeletons, 
and the greater part accompanied by relics. Two 
children were found lying back to back. Near the 
neck of one of them, doubtless that of a girl, was a 
row of beads, and three Roman coins, one of them 
of the Emperor Posthumus, pierced for suspension. 
Another grave contained the skeleton of a young 
man, with the heads of two spears lying near the 
left shoulder. A third grave presented a very 
singular interment. It contained the skeleton of 
a man measuring six feet six inches, lying with the 
head due east—a direction exactly opposite to that 
in which they are generally found. An iron spear- 
head lay near the left shoulder; the arms were 
stretched by the side, and the left hand was 
covered by the umbo of a shield, On raising the 
umbo, three of the fingers were found encircling 
the handle. Beneath the skeleton of the man lay 
another, evidently of a woman. A bronze hair-pin 
was found near the head, a bronze cruciform fibula 
on the breast, and in the lap where lay the hands, 
nine amber beads, which had evidently formed 
bracelets. The head of this skeleton lay to the 
west, immediately under the legs of the former. 
The remains are those of individuals who had 
attained to upwards of sixty-five years of age. 
Three instances of interment by cremation were 
met with in these researches. One of the urns 
was ornamented with a very characteristic pattern, 
and contained a bone comb. The bones had been 
submitted to Professor Quekett, who had pro- 
nounced them to be those of an adult of small 
stature. These are supposed to be the sole in- 
stances of cremation among the Anglo-Saxons yet 
discovered in this part of England. The relics 
obtained in these excavations have been presented 
to the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, in which 
are deposited many Anglo-Saxon objects obtained 
by Douglas in the last century, 





ARCHAOLOGICAL Association, —Nov, 25th,— 
James Heywood, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., V.P., in 
the chair. The meetings for the season commenced 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


since the adjournment in June, among whom were 
J. H. Gurney, M.P.; Sir Edw. N. Buxton, Bart., 
M.P.; Sir Henry Stracey, Bart. ; Sir W. J. H. 
Browne Ffolkes, Bart., F.R.S., F.S.A.; Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Robert J. Harvey, C.B.; Rev. J. Bulwer, 
M.A.; Hinds Howell, M.A.; John Gunn, M.A. ; 
Dr. Juke, Mr. R. Fitch, Mr. C. J. Palmer, F.S. A. ; 
Mr. L. S. Bidwell, Mr. A. A. H. Beckwith, Mr. 
W. Aldham, Mr. Amherst, Mr. F. G. West, 
Mr. R. Canning, &c. Various presents to the 
library were laid upon the table. Mr. Zanzi ex- 
hibited a photograph of a bronze celt, found, to- 
gether with flint arrow-heads, in the turf of the 
Lake of Bosisio.* Dr. Lee exhibited the passports 
of Abraham Whelocke, the Arabic Professor at 
Cambridge, signed by the Earl of Manchester, 
Oliver Cromwell, &c. Mr. G. R. Corner com- 
municated a deed relating to property in South- 
wark, one of the witnesses to which was a Peter 
Shakspeare. Mr. Syer Cuming exhibited a por- 
tion of a terra-cotta figure of an equestrian knight, 
found in Lancashire, which he attributed to the 
twelfth century. Mr. Wills exhibited an exceed- 
ingly minute key, found off Paul’s Wharf, pro- 
bably belonging to a diminutive coffret of the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century. Mr. Pretty 
forwarded a rubbing of a fine brass, formerly in 
Tyringham Church, Bucks, Mr. Gunston ex- 
hibited a small silver reliquary, in the form ofa 
padlock, of the early part of the sixteenth century ; 
and Mr. Planché produced a remarkable specimen 
of a chapelle de fer, which was ordered to be en- 
graved, and upon which Mr. P. promised some ob- 
servations. Dr. Kendrick forwarded various Celtic 
antiquities in gold and electrum, together with 
bronze horse furniture of the same period, found 
in Lincolnshire. There are three torques of won- 
derful workmanship. Mr. Cuming read a paper 
on the subject, including notices of ancient British 
swords, sent by Mr. Durden from Dorsetshire, and 
Mr. Fitch from Norfolk ; and the whole of the 
specimens were directed to be engraved, to accom- 
pany Mr. C.’s paper. 


Actuartes.—Nov. 30th.—John Finlaison, Esq., 
President, in the chair—Thomas Bond Sprague, 
Esq., M.A., was elected a Fellow on the recom- 
mendation of the Council; Arthur Pearson, Esq., 
was elected an Official Associate ; and Messrs. 
Henby Hansley, and Alfred Jones, Associates. 
A paper by Mr. Willich, ‘On a New Formula 
for the Expectation of Life,’ was read, in the ab- 
sence of the writer, by J. Hill Williams, Esq., 
one of the Honorary Secretaries. The formule 
given for the expectation of life at the age a, are 
from 5 to 60, 3 (814—a); from 60 to 74, 3 
(882—a) ; from 75 to 90, } (103—a). The results 
deduced from these formule approximate very 
closely to those calculated by Milne from the Car- 
lisle Table of Mortality. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Royal Academy, 8 p.m. — (R. Partridge, Esq., on 
Anatomy.) 

South Kensington Museum, § p.m.—(R. Burchett, Esq., on 
the Central Training School of Art.) 

Royal Institution, 2 p.m.—(General Monthly Meeting.) 

Tuesdav.—R. 8. Literature, 2 p.m. — (Professor Christmas on 
Shakspeare’s Macbeth.) 

Syro-Egyptian, 74 p.m.—(Sir Charles Nicholson, Exhibition 
of Egyptian Antiquities. Samuel Sharpe, Esq., on the In- 
scriptions in the Jebel Mokhatab— the Mountain with 
Writing.”) 

Zoological.—(Mr. Gould on a New Species of Cassowary from 
the South Pacific ; and other Papers.) 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Mr. T. Sopwith, 
M. Inst. C.E., Account of the Nile Ferry, at Kafre Azayat, 
Egypt. 

Wednesday.—Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 

Society of Arts,8 p.m.—(Mr. S. Sidney on the Progress made of 
late Years in the Manufacture of Agricultural Machines 
and Implements.) 

Ethnological, 8} p.m.—(1. Dr. Latham, Some Contributions to- 
wards the Ethnology of Modern Europe. 2. J. Kennedy, 
Suggestions respecting the Nationality and Language of the 
Ancient Etruscans. 3. W.F. Ainsworth, Notes on the Sa- 
bwans dwelling near the Mouths of the Euphrates.) 

British Archeological, 84 p.m. — (Mr. akeman on the 
Chancery of Monmouth. Mr. Pettigrew on Kett’s Rebellion 
in Norfolk.) 

Thursday.—-Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Royal.~(Mr. Gore ona peculiar State of Antimony, with Ex- 
periments by Dr. Tyndall. 
Action of Water on Soluble Salts.) 








To Consnansngn— 2s K.N,T., A Lover of Truth 





by announcing the election of twenty Associates 


and Progress, C., R.R,—receiyed, 


Dr. Gladstone on the Chemical | 
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WORKS 


SUTHERLAND AND KNOX 


LAYS AND LEGENDS OF ANCIENT 
GREECE, with other Poems. By JOHN STUART 
BLACKIE, Professor of Greek in the University ¢ 

; sages o>, -anighaa 6d. sie 

‘No man will rise from the perusal of the: i 
out having his inmost being vinred to pri gens = 
thoughts.”—Lirerary SpEcTATOR, : 

“A clever book: graphic and original.” —Hvex My, 
LER. 


ON BEAUTY: Three Discourses delivered 
in the University of Edinburgh. With an Exposition of 
the Doctrine of the Beautiful, according to Plato, 3; 
Professor BLACKIE. [In the he 


THE METHOD OF THE DIVINE Go. 
VERNMENT, PHYSICAL AND MORAL, By JAMES 
M‘COSH, LL.D., Professor of Logie and Metaphysics jy 
the Queen’s University for Ireland, 8vo, Fifth Editi 
price 10s. 6d. 


dealing with the human mind.”—WeEstMrnstTER Review. 

“The argument is the effort of no common mind. The 
author cannot stir any question without throwing up the 
deeply-seated seeds of thought. He is, in general, a powerful 
and convincing reasoner, and, like his master, Chalmers, he 
is able to clothe his severest logic in a gorgeously embroi. 
dered robe of imagery and eloquence.”—Dvusuin Untvg. 
SITY MaGazInE, 


THE ARCHAHOLOGY AND PRE-HIs. 
TORIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. By DANIEL 
WILSON, LL.D., Professor of Literature in Queens 
College, Toronto. Royal 8vo, cloth, illustrated, price 
28s. 


we have seen for a long time,”—WEsTMINSTER REviEW, 


RESEARCHES ON COLOUR BLIND. 
NESS. With a Supplement on the Danger attendiy 
the Present System of Railway and Marine Colony 
Signals. By GEORGE WILSON, M.D., F.R.S.E,, Reg: 
Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh, 
8vo, cloth, price 5s, 

“A very interesting volume.”—S1z Davin Brewstzn, 


St. Andrews. By Professor GEORGE WILSON, Fol 
cap, second edition, price 4s. 


PUERPERAL CONVULSIONS. By(. 
R. BRAUN, Professor of Midwifery, Vienna, Translated 
and Annotated by Dr. MATTHEWS DUNCAN, le 
turer on Midwifery. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

[Just published, 


THE VETERINARIAN’S VADE 
MECUM; comprising a complete Veterinary Phi 
macopeia, a Copious Formulary, Memoranda on Poisons, 
and Therapeutical Synopsis. By JOHN GAMGEE, 
Lecturer on Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, Bii- 
burgh, [Tn the Pres, 


AN INQUIRY INTO HUMAN Ms 
ra By JOHN G. MACVICAR, D.D, — 8vo, pnt 
7s. 6d, 

“We recommend it emphatically to the attention of d 
our philosophical readers.’”—NortH British REVIEW, 
“A masterly treatise.”’—LiTERARY GAZETTE, 


BIBLE MANUAL: an Introduction tothe 
Study of Scripture History, with Analyses of the Bott 
of the Bible. By JAMES SIME, M.A., Rector of tle 
Free Church Training College, Edinburgh, and Author 
of “The Mosaic Record in Harmony with the Ge 
logical.” 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

“We heartily recommend the work.”—Grascow Han. 
“The book will be welcomed in many of our education 
establishments.”—CovuRant. [Just publish 


ON THE CONSTRUCTION AND US 
OF THE MICROSCOPE. By ADOLPHE HAN 
VER, M.D., Lecturer on Anatomy in the University" 
Copenhagen. Edited by John Goodsir, F.RSE, Pro 
fessor of Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh. 5, 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


DIRECTORY TO NOBLEMEN AND 
GENTLEMEN’S SEATS, VILLAGES, &e, in SOU! 
LAND, 8vo, with map, price 7s. 6d. 

THE CURSE OF SCHAMYY, and oth 


Poems, By FRANCIS FITZHUGH, Foolscap, clot, 
price 2s, 6d, [dust pw 





Edinburgh: Sur#ERLAND aND Kyox. Lonitt! 
SIMPKIN, MarsHaLl, aND Co, 








'“The manly, sensible, penetrating, independent power of § : 


“One of the most interesting, learned, and elegant works 7 


LIFE OF DR. JOHN REID, late Chando é 


Professor of Anatomy and Medicine in the University d 4 
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‘BOTANICAL WORKS 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL 
GARDENS, KEW. 


I 
FILICES EXOTICA ; 

Or, FIGURES and DESCRIPTIONS of EXOTIC 

FERNS, particularly such as are most desirable for 

Cultivation. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.RS, In 

Numbers, each containing 8 coloured Plates. 

Royal Quarto, price 10s. 
[No. 3 now ready. 
“We observe that a new monthly botanical work, to be 

called ‘Filices Exoticw, or, Figures and Descriptions of 
Exotic Ferns, particularly of such as are most deserving of 
cultivation,” is to appear from the practised pen of Sir 
William Hooker. Each part is to contain eight coloured 
plates executed by Mr. Fitch. Such a publication is wanted, 
and we trust will contribute to the settlement of the names 
of Ferns, which pseudo scientific writers have contrived to 
reduce to deplorable confusion.” —Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


IT, 

CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE; 
Comprising the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
and of other Botanical Establishments in Great Britain, 
with suitable Descriptions. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S. In Numbers, each containing 6 coloured plates, 

Royal 8vo, Published Monthly. Price 3s. 6d. 
Vols. I to XL, price 42s. each. 


Ill. 
JOURNAL OF BOTANY AND KEW 
MISCELLANY : 
Containing Original Papers by Eminent Botanists, 
the Botanical News of the Month, Communications from 
Botanical Travellers, Notices of New Books, &c, 
Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. With Plates, 
In Monthly Numbers, 8vo, price 2s, 


Iv. 
ICONES PLANTARUM ; 
Or, FIGURES, with Brief Descriptive Characters and 
Remarks, of NEW and RARE PLANTS, selected from 
the Author’s Herbarium. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S, New Series. Vol. V., with One Hundred Plates, 
8vo, price 31s. 6d. 








BOTANICAL WORKS 


THE ASSISTANT-DIRECTOR OF THK 
ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 


1, 
THE FLORA OF TASMANIA. 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 
Part V. on Wednesday. 
Price per Part, £1 11s. 6d. coloured ; £1 1s, plain, 
Part V., concluding Vol. I., nearly ready, 


2. 
THE FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.RS., &e. 
In Two volumes, with 130 Plates, 
Royal 4to. Price £12 12s. coloured; £8 15s. plain, 


3. 
THE FLORA OF THE ANTARCTIC 
ISLANDS: 

Or, Botany of the Antarctic Voyage of H.M. Disco- 
very Ships Erebus and Terror, in the Years 1839-43, 
under the command of Captain Sir J. C. ROSS, 
F.RS. By Dr. HOOKER,F.R.S, Published under the 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
With 200 Plates. 

Two vols., royal 4to, price £10 15s. coloured; £7 10s, plain. 


4. 
THE RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM- 
HIMALAYA; 


Being an Account of the Rhododendrons recently dis- 

covered in the Mountains of Eastern Himalaya. 

~ ed HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 30 Plates by 
- Fitch. 


Imperial folio, Price £3 16s. 


5. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS, 
Chiefly selected from Drawings made in Sikkim under 
the superintendence of the late J, F. Cathcart, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service, The Botanical Descriptions and 


Analyses by J. D, HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S, With 24 
Feared Plates and an Illuminated Title-pago by 


Folio, Price £5 6s, 


Loveun Re&uve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





EPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE 
CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY, presented at the Annual General Meeting, 
held at the Society’s Office, No. 13, St. James's Square, London, 
FRIDAY, November 27th, 1857. 

It will be in the recollection of the Proprietors, that, at Two 
Extraordinary General Meetings held on the Ist and 28th of Jan. 
last, the period for holding the Annual Meetings was altered from 
March to November, in order that earlier publicity might be given 
to the state of the Society’s affairs at the end of June, that being 
the period fixed by the Deed for the termination of each financial 
year. In consequence of this alteration no Meeting took place in 
March last, and itis therefure now the duty of the Directors to 
lay before this Meeting a statement of the transactions of the 
Society for the Two years ending June 30th, 1857. 

097 number of New Policies issued within that period was 


The amount of Assurances granted was £605,300: and 


The New Premiums arising therefrom amount to £20,729 
per Annum. 

The Assurance Fund, notwithstanding the payment in cash of 
£65,384 as Bonus, since the declaration in January, has in- 
creased during the two years by no less a sum than £55,676. 

From these facts it will be readily perceived, that during the 
period under notice, the progress of the Suciety has been in no 
degree retarded by the effects of the war, by the state of the 
money market, or by the active competition whicli has existed 
amongst kindred Institutions. 

After the fulland comprehensive statements made at the Fx- 
traordinary Meeting in January last, when the SIXTH BONUS 
was declared, the Directors feel that there is little further now 
to communicate ; but they cannot refrain from mentioning that 
the Bonus then divided, which averaged 46 per cent. in Re- 
version, and 27 per cent. in Cash, on the Premiums received 
since 1851, has given general satisfaction, and has tended mate- 
rially to sustain and advance the high estimation in which the 
Society has been so long held by the Public. 





An Account of the Proceedings at the last BONUS MEETING 
setting forth the Assets and Liabilities of the Society, and also 
the FAVOURABLE POSITION IN WHICH PERSONS WHO 
NOW ASSURE will be placed, can be obtained on application. 

GEOKGE H. PINCKARD, Actuary. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Assistant Actuary. 
13, St. James's Square, London, S.W. 


NB—A Fee of ONE GUINEA is paid to the MEDICAL 
ATTENDANTS of all Persons proposing to Assure. 


pes LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cress, Westminster. 


Directors. 
Robert Gurney Barciay, Esq. Henry Grace, Esq. 
William Cotton, D.C.L., F.R.S. | Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq.M.P. 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. jenjamin Shaw, Esq. 
William Walter Fuller, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P 
This Company offers :— 

Complete Security. 

Moderate Rates of Premium, with Participation in Four-fifths, 
or Eighty per cent. of the Profits. 

Low Rates without Participation in Profits. 

LOANS 


in connexion with Life Assurance, on approved Security, in sums 
of not less than £500. 


ANNUAL PREMIUM 
required for the Assurance of £100 for the whole term of life:— 
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ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


He REGISTER of NEW ASSURANCES 

with the NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY 
closes for the current year on 3 st December, 1557. Policies 
effected with the Company on or before that date will have the 
following advantages over Jater entrants, viz. :— 

1. Two years’ bonus additions at the division of profits in 1859. 

2. Alarger bonus at each future declaration of profits, as the 
Company treats previous bonus additions like new assurances, and 
allows them to varticipate. j 

3. A prospective or interim bonus for each annual premium 
paid in the event of the policy becoming a claim before the 31st of 
December, 1858. 

The bonus accumulation at last investigations ranged from 25 
to 70 per cent. on the premiums paid. Bonuses may at any time 
be surrendered for a cash payment, or applied in reduction of 
future premiums. 

Accumulated life premiums £664,000. 

Annual life revenue £116,000. 

Chairman of the London Board—Sir PETER LAURIE, Ald. 

Forms of proposal, prospectuses, with tables ef rates, and every 
information may be had on application at the office, 4. New Bank- 
buildings, Lothbury, London; or at any of the Company’s 





agencies. ¥ 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Sec. 
YANK OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL 
) EAST, LONDON.—Established a.p. 1844. 


Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
interest may be obtained with perfect security, — 

The interest is payable in January and July, either at the Head 
Office in London, or at the various Branches throughout the 


Country. 
. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on ape 
plication. . 


‘NHE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
EstasvisHep 1834. 

This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital 
of £300,000 invested in Government and Real Securities, created 
entirely by the steady accumulation of the Premiums, and all 
belonging to the Members. The Assurances in force are £1,300,000, 
and the Income £60,000 per annum. 

The last Report, Detailed Prospectuses, and Forms of Proposal 
together with the list of Bonuses paid on the Claims of the past 
Year, and the General Cash Account and Balance Sheet of the 
Society to the 3lst of December last, will be given on a written 
or personal application to 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

The Friends of the Society, and the general public, are re- 
spectfully acvised that any Assurances effected within the 
present year will have the advantage of one year inevery Annual 
Bonus. 


ICTORIA AND LEGAL AND COMMER. 
CIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 18, King William 
Street, City. 
Dinecrors. 
BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS NESBITT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
George Denny, Esq. 
J.C. Dimsdale, Esq. 
William Elliot, M.D. 
Robert E'lis, Esq. 
J.P. Gassiot, Esq., F.R.S. 
John Gladstone, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. 


Sidney Gurney, Esq. 
W. K. Jameson, Esq. 
John Jones, Esq. 
John Nolloth, Esq. 
Meaburn Staniland, Esq. 
Daniel Sutton, Esq. 
Walter Charles Venning, Esq. 
O’B. Bellingham Woolsey, Esq. 
Tre business of the Company embiaces every description of 
risk connected with Life Assurance. 
The Assets of the Company exceed £2€5,000. 
And its income is over £t0,000 a year. 
Advances in connexion with Life Assurance are made on advan- 
tageous terms, either on real or personal security. 


‘_ WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 
URTISS BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY.— 


Being Illustrations and Descriptions of the Genera of In- 
sects found in Great Britain and Ireland, containing coloured 
figures, from nature, of the most rare and besutiful species, and, 
in many instances, of the plants upon which they are found. 

Commenced in 1824 and completed in 1840, in 193 numbers, 
forming 16 volumes, price £43 16s. Now offered to Subscribers, 
new and in the best condition, with 770 coloured plates, at £21. 

Re-issued also in Monthly Parts. price 3s. 6d. 
Vols. I. to V. of the Re-issue now ready, price 42s. each. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


JHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, History 
of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 
Descriptions of all the Species of Algw inhabiting the Shores of 
the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY,M.D., 
M.R.1L.A., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 
and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates. 
In Three Vols. royal 8vo, arranged in the order of publication, 
£7 12s. 6d. 
In Four Vols, royal 8vo, arranged systematically according 
to the Synopsis, £7 17s. 6d. 

“The drawings are beautifully executed by the author himself 
on stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and the whole account 
of the species drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instruc- 
tive,even to those who are well acquainted with the subject. The 
greater part ofour more common Alg@ have never been illustrated 
in a manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—Gar- 
DENERS’ CHRONICLE. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Now ready, 1s, 6d.. with Twenty Coloured Plates, 


OPULAR BRITISH CRUSTACEA, com- 


prising a Familiar Account of their Classification and 
Habits. By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. 


London: Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
({ USE FIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep In THE Royat LaunprRy, 

And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &e 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—“A 
SLIGHT COLD,”—if its first symptoms are not arrested, 
too often lays the foundation of a variety of Pulmonary complaints, 
including Winter Cough, Asthma, and Other constitutional de- 
rangements. The evil consequences of these disorders may be 
easily averted or subdued by keeping at hand a supply of the 
above celebrated LOZENGES, which have now stood the test of 
public experience for upwards of half a century. 
Prepared and sold in Boxes 1s. 1$d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
London. Retail by all Druggists. 





Price 3s. cloth: abridged edition, Is. 


RAY ON ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Ap- 


pearance and comfort, health and longevity, depend on the 

teeth; their loss shiuld be immediately replaced by artificial 
teeth, formed of bone, on the principle of self-adhesion, thereby 
avoiding metalic galvanism in the mouth and throat, spiral springs | 
and the loosening and loss of teeth by the action of clasps, wires, &c, 

*,.* Beware of a Piracy of the above, now circulating by post. 

Churchill: and of the Author, John Gray, M.R.C.S., 25, Old 

Burlington Street, Bond Street. 
t OLLOWAY’S PILLS for invigorating the 
weak and strengthening the debilitated.—Mrs. Williams, 

Neithrop, Banbury, was for eleven years a sufferer from bad 
health, loss of appetite, excessive cold, and only a partial use of 
the limbs. She tried a vr riety of remedies, and'was under the care 
of several medical men during that period, without deriving the 
slightest benefit; in fact, was given over aa incurable. At that 
time she was induced to try Holloway’s Pills, and after persevering 
with them for a short time was completely cured. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Malden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 








Guidicy, Smyrna; and E, Muir, Malta. 
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Interesting Novelty. 


Nearly Ready, in One Volume, 450 pages, 20 plates, price 21s, 
TENERIFFE, 
AN ASTRONOMER’S EXPERIMENT: 


oR, 
SPECIALITIES OF A RESIDENCE ABOVE 
THE CLOUDS. 
By C. PIAZZI SMYTH, F.R.S.S.L. & E., F.R.AS. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF’ THE ACADEMIES OF SCIENCE IN MUNICH AND PALERMO; PROFESSOR OF 
PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, AND HER MAJESTY'S 
ASTRONOMER FOR SCOTLAND. 


Allustrated boith CThenty Photo-Stereographs. 





PREFACE. 


In the month of May, 1856, the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, at 
the advice of the Astronomer Royal, were pleased to entrust me with a 
scientific mission to the Peak of Teneriffe. They liberally placed 5001. at 
my disposal for defraying all necessary expenses ; and left me, within the 
bounds of such expenditure, as untrammelled by detailed instructions, as 
any explorer could desire. 

No sooner was the authorization known, than numerous and valuable 
instruments were kindly proffered by many friends of science ; and one of 
these gentlemen, Robert Stephenson, M.P., who had indeed fully appre- 
ciated the question in 1855, and even offered me a passage to the Canaries 
in November of that year—immediately placed his yacht Titania at my 
service, and by this, greatly ensured the prosperity of the undertaking. 

The object mainly proposed, was to ascertain how far astronomical obser- 
vation can be improved, by eliminating the lower part of the atmosphere. 
For the accomplishment of this purpose a large equatorial telescope and 
other apparatus, were transported to Teneriffe in June and July, 1856. 
There—with the approval of the Spanish authorities (always ready in this 
island to favour the pursuits of scientific men of any and every country), the 
instruments were carried up the volcanic flanks of the mountain, to vertical 
heights of 8900, and 10,700 feet, and were observed with therefrom during 
two months. 

On my return from this service in October, I had the honour of presenting 
to Government a short report on what had been done; following it, in the 

‘ spring of the present year, 1857, with copies of the original observations, as 
well as the results deduced. These were afterwards communicated by 
authority to, and read before, the Royal Society on the 2nd of June. 

Being then asked by several private friends, if I could give them some 
account of the personal experiences under which the observations had been 
made,—in order that they might judge, whether such mountain method of 
raising a telescope above the clouds, was really a practical one for the pro- 
motion of astronomy,—TI have endeavoured in accordance with such request, 
to throw together in the following pages, those parts of my journal, that 
seemed best calculated to bring out the specialities of astronomical life on a 
high southern mountain, Readers who would study the history, statistics, 
or physics, of Teneriffe, will find them treated of at length in the several 
admirable publications of George Glas, Viera, Von Buch, MacGregor, and 
Barker-Webb cum Berthollet. Here I have only attempted an humble 
record of work, with due regard to the objects for which it was undertaken. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Anxious as myself to put all the actual facts of Nature in the elevated 
regions that were visited, as completely as possible before the Public, Mr. 
Lovell Reeve has been earnestly at work for some time past, and with 
the gratuitous and continued assistance of Mr. Glaisher, of the Greenwich 
Observatory, has succeeded in maturing plans for Illustrating the Letter- 
Press with a Series of Photo-Stereographs, the original negatives of which 
were taken by myself. 

This method of Book-TIllustration never having been attempted before, 
may excuse a word on this part of the subject. By its necessary faithfulness 
a photograph of any sort must keep a salutary check on the pencil or long 
bow of the traveller; but it is not perfect ; it may be tampered with, and 
may suffer from accidental faults of the material. These, which might 








— —. 
sometimes produce a great alteration of meaning in important party ¢ 
a view, may, however, be eliminated, when, as here, we have two disting 
pictures of each object. 

Correctness is thus ensured ; and then if we wish to enjoy the effey 
either of solidity or of distance, effects which are the cynosures of all ty 
great painters, we have only to combine the two photographs steremp,, 
pically, and those bewitching qualities are produced. Stereographs hay 
not hitherto been bound up, as plates, in a volume ; yet that will be foun 
a most convenient way of keeping them, not incompatible with the yp 
of the ordinary stereoscope, open below, and well adapted for Mr. Reeves 
new form of the instrument, The Book Stereoscope, constructed under thy 
direction of Mr. Glaisher, by Messrs. Negretti and Zambra, to fold likes 
map without detriment to its stereoscopic action. 

Lhave only furthur to observe that while Mr. Reeve has been organizing 
his application of the manufacturing principle to the printing of photographs, 
Mr. Glaisher has personally superintended the chemical part of the prog 
so as to ensure permanence in the pictures so multiplied. 


Edinburgh, December 1st, 1857. 
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